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Plattsburg.N.Y. | in the Adirondacks 


The Directors of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, to typify at 
the greatest of World’s Fairs at Saint Louis, the wonderful progress 
accomplished in Modern Transportation, selected the Oldsmobile as 
embodying the highest achievement in mechanicai genius and skill, 







the best thing on wheels. 
The whole civilized world enthusiastically endorses the selection. 










At intervals along the outer walls of the vast Transportation Building are 
heroic sized statues representing Ancient, Modern, Railroad and Water 
Transportation. Modern Transportation is represented by a female figure 
holding aloft an Oldsmobile Standard Runabout. Our exhibit is situated 
just to the right of the main entrance of this building. 
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Known Everywhere as One of the Most 
Magnificent Summer Hotels in America 















Located on a bold eminence on the shore of Lake Champlain in the 
center of a natural forest park of 450 acres. 
Superb views of the Lake and Green Mountains of Vermont to the 
East, and the ge mm ye secu of psi ge ara -% the West. 
on full-length 18-hole course, kept in pink of condition. 
GOLF Attractive club-house with all con- TENNIS 
veniences. Finest courts in the Adirondacks for 
. BOATING, FISHING, and fine fresh-water bathing. IDEAL 
SOCIAL LIFE for Young People. Splendid roads for automobiling. 
HOTEL CHAMPLAIN is three miles from Plattsburg, N. Y., 
on main line Delaware & Hudson R.R., and is reached in through 
Pullmans. 
A beautiful booklet of illustrations sent upon request. 
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E. L. BROWN, Mgr., Hotel Champlain, Clinton Co, N. Y¥. 

















Your Choice 
for 
President ! 


ee is having prepared a very fine portrait of the Presidential 
Candidate of each of the two leading parties (Democratic and 
Republican), with the purpose in mind of presenting several thousands 

of the pictures to our readers as seasonable souvenirs. 


7 portraits are to be very handsomely reproduced from the copy- 
righted latest photographs by the world-famous artist Pach, personally 
approved by the candidates. 


ie reproduction is not to be done by half-tone printing process, nor by 
lithography; but is to be the result of the very latest method, known 
as The Photo Gelatine Process—treproduced from the negative, 

each one separately. 


Nine Years Experience 


Our latest design shows how accessible the en- 
gine is, permitting Tonneau to be tilted at rear, 
when lowered, two wing nuts make it SECURE. 


Price with Tonneau and 

Standard Equipment Complete, 1,2 50 
We give you style and finish without sacrificing 
simplicity or comfort, while our records in the 


Endurance Runs show that OUR cars are 
durable. 





pres portrait will be mounted on heavy antique photographer's card- 
board, and will make a handsome ornament for library table or 
mantel-piece. The size over all to be 11 x 14 inches. 









ape souvenir is not to bear any matter in the form of an ad- 
vertisement. 






'HESE souvenirs are not offered for regular sale, but are to be given 
away in recognition of a very simple service which we invite you 






to perform for us. 






SEND FOR CATALOG C 
THE FREDONIA MFG. CO. 


Youngstown, Ohio 





on us stamps to cover cost of mailing and we will send you free a 

sample copy of The July Pearson’s and a prospectus, giving full par- 

ticulars, telling how to obtain the portrait of YOUR FAVORITE 
PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE. 


PEARSON'S MAGAZINE 






16 Astor Place, New York 






Agencies: 
NEW YORK, Newbury & Dunham, 


Broadway and 65th Street. 






















CHICAGO, Western Automobile Co., 
1303 Michigan Ave 
MILWAUKEE, 0. A. Zschaechner, 137 Oneida Stree 
MINNEAPOLIS, W. G. Holiis & Co., 113 Second 
Ave., South. 
MONTREAL, General Automobile Co. of Canada, 
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THE EMPRESS OF CHINA POSING 


Shortly afterward she was invited to the imperial palace and the arrangements completed 
During a number of the sittings the Dowager-Empress and 


The first portrait ever painted of the Dowager-Empress Tsi An of China is now on exhibition 
in the Fine Arts Building at the St. Louis Exposition. It was painted by Miss Kate Augusta 
Carl, an American artist, who has lived much abroad, and whose brother, Francis E. Carl, 
was chosen as Vice-Commissioner to represent China at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 
It was while staying in China with her brother that Miss Carl enjoyed the unusual experience 
of meeting the Dowager-Empress at a reception given t@the women of the Foreign Legations. 
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FOR AN AMERICAN ARTIST 


for the painting of the portrait. 
Miss Carl were alone except for the Empress’s attendants; at other times Miss Carl sat be- 
hind a screen and painted the Empress while the latter was engaged in receiving the mem- 
bers of the Legations or in other: social or administrative duties. The portrait is a fuil- 


length painting. Later it will be placed in the National Museum of Fine Arts in Washington 
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FACTIONS IN 
THE STATES 
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NEW YORK 
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HE FIGHT IN WISCONSIN has at least the merit of 

making the voters think. Some of our readers send in 

passionate defences of La FoLLetTe and others of the 

Spooner faction, and such a division, involving questions 

of political principle, is much more in accord with the 
basic ideas of representative government than either the harmony 
of a boss-owned State like Pennsylvania or the discord of a 
fight with no principles involved, as in the factional contests 
which have torn both parties in New York. The opponents of 
Governor La FoLLeTTE impugn his motives, and we do not pre- 
tend to read his mind, but we do believe his influence thus far 
in Wisconsin has been toward liberal thought. Our esteemed 
contemporary, the Prohibition organ, called ‘‘The New Voice,”’ 
declares that the people have been dreaming for a hundred and 
fifty years that they govern themselves, but that they do not, 
and, moreover, that it was never intended by their agents in 
the formation of the Government that they should govern them- 
selves. ‘*‘The fathers were not dishonest, but when 
they came to formulate the new conception of liberty 
into working machinery, from force of education they 
fell into the error of laying the keel of democracy on lines of 
only another kind of tyranny, and now, at length, the people 
find themselves in the contemptible position of being ruled, and 
robbed, and all but ruined by their own servants. They find 
themselves unable to frame the issues in their own politics, to 
secure the enactment of their own laws, or their enforcement, or 
to select their own officers.’’ A State in which the people most 
notoriously fail to be represented is Delaware. The President’s 
dilemma in such a dilemma is not an easy one. ADDICKS is 
stronger than the ‘‘Regulars.”? He bought enough votes to 
‘“‘save Delaware from the Democrats,’’ and for this high deed 
a certain Republican gratitude is supposed to be due to him. 
The President might have come out boldly for the weaker and 
more respectable faction, but such an act would have required 
a heroic willingness to engage in what would probably be a los- 
ing fight, and is, perhaps, more than we have any right to ask. 


E OBSERVE CERTAIN SIGNS that the Republican bosses 

think this an excellent time to force Mr. RoosEvELT to 
tie himself up with promises in New York. Governor ODELL is 
supposed to be interested in a Senatorship himself, yet his per- 
sonal organ comes out with a vivid explanation of Mr. BLack’s 
qualifications for that high office. The ex-Governor, who, some 
weeks ago, aimed a pointed diatribe against the strenuous life, 
at a dinner where the President was the principal guest, was 
later chosen for the honor of nominating Mr. RoosevELT and 
seized the occasion to take back everything he had 
said in opposition to the spirit which the President 
embodies. In Washington he spoke against speed. In 
Chicago he argued for it. In Washington he celebrated judg- 
ment and deliberation. In Chicago he was prodigal of tropes 
decorating the temperament that goes ahead. One oration was 
for peace, the other celebrated war. The change in Mr. BLack 
may be in no way connected with promises about the Federal 
influence in New York. We hope it is not, and we are quite 
sure that, with so many conditions in favor of his victory, the 
best policy for the President will be to hold out boldly against 
the local gamesters, and trust to entering his second term without 
incumbrances, supported by a favorable verdict of the people. 


wre IS THE LEADING CITIZEN of the United States? 
It is a question which has value as well as interest, since 
it clarifies the ideals of those who ask it. In New England, and 
in highly educated circles elsewhere, the post of honor would fre- 
quently be offered to the President of Harvard. If we are to 
measure a man by the weight and dignity of his personality, 
proved through a long life in a place of importance and _leader- 
ship, there could be no better choice than Mr. Etior. Others, 
with a vision directed to events of more universal 
public interest, would select the Sage of Princeton, 
that ‘‘old rhinoceros’? whose steady gait, thick skin, 
and sturdy neck have made him so monumental a part of Ameri- 
can political affairs. Some of those to whom literature is the 
most glorious branch of human expression would offer the first 
place to him who is at once our largest humorist and our most 
creative novelist. Looking to pure genius, with a fair view of 
all the fields, we might well consider the possibility that the 
name of Epison will often be repeated when statesmen, college 
presidents, and authors of this day and country are seldom heard, 
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HERBERT SPENCER thought Epison the greatest inventor who had 


ever appeared upon the earth. The four men whom we have 
mentioned are all old, as it is fitting they should be, for time 
has caused their size and is the guarantee of their stability. 


ALK ABOUT IMPERIALISM BORES US. The subject is 

important, no doubt, but the talk lacks interest. This may 
be lamentable, but it is true. A discussion about the exact 
degree of freedom to be given to the Filipinos in a given space 
of time is to the average American mind about as exciting as a 
dispute on Spinoza’s theory of existence. It is too much like 
a scholastic exercise. They do not agree with Professor JAMEs 
and other eminent thinkers, that a person who knows nothing 
about the Philippines is better qualified to select the principles 
of their government than Mr. Tart, or any one else who knows. 
The people believe that Mr. Tart, and others who agree with 
him, are honest, liberal, and well informed, and they listen to 
them, rather than to others who merely preach a well-worn ser- 
mon used frequently to fit anything, from the Panama Canal to 
the election laws in Southern States. They know that our Revo- 
lution was not fought to establish any of the phrases 
of THOMAS JEFFERSON, or even of PaTRICK HENRy. It 
was fought on a definite question of taxation. If some 
competent speaker or writer will show just where we are abusing 
the Filipinos, as we certainly are in the tariff which we use to cheat 
them, the people will listen as they will not listen to any declaration 
about the consent of the governed—so vague that it might apply 
as well in ’60 as in 775, or in Korea as in the Congo. Generaliza- 
tions glitter most effectively when they are exploited in connec- 
tion with some substantial fact, which would be impressive in 
itself even without the glittering appendage. There were no 
sonorous aphorisms exploded at the signing of Magna Charta, and 
there are a great many exploded every time a political party con- 
cocts a platform or a university celebrates its annual flock of 
graduates. There is no need of being the creature of a label. 
We need not be either imperialists or anti-imperialists. We may 
bring our minds to bear on each case as it arises, 


LOWING AND SOWING IN THE FIELDS, while two peo- 

ples fight for what belongs to him, the Chinese farmer does 
not look upon himself as inferior ‘to the warlike races. He 
fights occasionally, to be sure, but only when goaded past endur- 
ance, as the laundryman in America once in his sojourn turns 
upon the foreign devil who worries him. To the _ philosophic 
Chinese heathen in his ordinary mood, working madly, sleeping 
in the open, bridging rivers and carrying rifles and packs, all in 
order to run the risk of being killed and buried far away from 
your ancestors, appeals to him as_ ridiculous. The Chinese 
usually run away in battle not so much because they are cow- 
ardly in their nature, as because they are too reflective in their 
warfare. They have in mind too emphatically the advantages 
of remaining alive, and they have not yet been organized so 
as to make running away more dangerous than standing where 
they are put. Being killed in battle is neither reason- 


unprofitable, irrational, and therefore absurd. The 

American who runs away, at Bull Run or elsewhere, is sym- 
pathized with only by an occasional philosopher as humane as 
LINCOLN, who made use of funny metaphors to excuse the coward, 
but the Chinaman who is led to war has none of the cohesive 
power of public sentiment to keep him in the ranks. If it ap- 
pears to him that he would be safer and better satisfied else- 
where, he is almost free to run. His reasoning, for all that it is 
archaic, is not without its force and proves nothing against his 
mind or even against the possibilities of his character, when the 
world’s trend shall force him to encourage martial emotion and 
take a serious view of scientific slaughter. The allied people, 
who have been going about their martial duties laughing and 
chatting, like the small brown men whom Casar led, are prob- 
ably already having some influence as teachers, or, as an example, 
to disturb that vast, brooding calm which has been the expression 
of China’s soul, 


ACAULAY DESCRIBES CHINA and her civilization as_hav- 

ing a ‘‘tottering, driveling, paralytic longevity,’ an im- 

mortality as depressing as that of the terrible struldbrugs discov- 

ered by Lemuel Gulliver. MacauLay’s nature craved extremes 

in statement, and moreover he had the belief in beneficent change 

which is essential to the creed of an English Liberal. He speaks 
I 
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of this unchanging level as ‘‘a calamity far more terrible than 
any of the quick, inflammatory, destroying maladies to which 
rations are liable;’? a life in which for many centuries nothing 
has been learned and nothing unlearned; where Government, 
education, the whole system of life, is a ceremony, and etiquette 
is frivolous pomp; where knowledge forgets to increase and mul- 
tiply, and schools teach only what has been known for ages. 
Such a view can be taken of China by the unsympathetic to- 
day; but when Japan turns herself into an entering wedge, we 
can hardly believe that China can remain unswervingly loyal to 
the habits of her centuries. How much social change 
must be made, even in Japan, at once, may be in- 
dicated by the existence of a law, passed in 1899, 
which provides that any incitement to strike on account of wages 
or hours shall be punished by imprisonment of from one to six 
months; and this law, like others, is executed arbitrarily by the 
police. It is not, certainly, what we should regard as freedom 
or as progress. As, however, newspapers in Japan have in 
creased in forty years to six hundred, from none, progress in 
the social sense, which is its profoundest meaning in the West, 
may be expected to follow increased efficiency in war, science, 
and manufacture; and whatever happens in Japan must happen 
to some extent in China. 


PROGRESS IN 
FHE ORIENT 


i eigen WE ERR in the choice of topics for this edi- 
torial survey of the universe, from China to Peru, and we 
never used poorer judgment than when we undertook to explain 
that the word Socialism has not the same connotation in Euro- 
pean politics that it has at home. We do not seek trouble for 
trouble’s sake, with no resulting good, and that is what we 
acquired by this particular experiment. ‘‘The old howl of the 
press,’? says one appreciative friend, ‘‘was that Socialism in 
Europe was a sort of made-over brand of anarchy, and that we 
wanted none of it here. The European Socialist was pictured as 
a roaring lion of bloodshed and bombshells, with a gore-dripping 
knife in one hand and a miniature Gatling gun in the other. But 
now that the Socialist movement has grown to goodly propor- 
tions here, and is still growing, the European Socialist has turned 
into a high-browed, thin-shinned, whiter than snow, spectacled, 
intellectual Bostonian lamb, and the Socialist devil is rampant 
here at home.’’ Another scolds us for not having published en- 
tire a former letter, and, after submitting one of nine pages, he 
demands a hearing, with the allegation that it costs us 
nothing. Probably he does not realize that to print 
his letter somewhat over 500,000 times, and distribute 
it to the public, would cost us several hundred dollars, to say 
nothing about the fact that we need the space for our own 
opinions. To proceed with our mail: ‘‘In that same editorial 
you say, ‘Any measure which undertakes to cure everything is 
on the face of it either an error or fraud.’ You had _ better 
watch out, young man. The preachers say different, or at least 
they say that the Bible does. I don’t know what your source 
of information is, but that statement is pretty broad. However, 
it is in line with your statements regarding Socialism. Get some 
of the standard works on Socialism, say ‘Capital? by Marx, and 
read up a bit. If you will and will apply yourself diligently it will 
do you good.’? Now, such a tone disturbs our feelings, injures 
our digestion, and leads us nowhere. We have egregiously failed 
to convert the Socialists, a class of men in whose sincerity and 
fairness we happen to believe, more than we do in their intelli- 
gence, and we hereby declare that it will, in all probability, be 
some time before we are inveigled back into the discussion from 
which we have emerged with so little glory. 


ONE CF OUR 
MISTAKES 


a RUSSIA HAS TROUBLE ENOUGH with Japan 
in the East and her dissatisfied subjects at home, from Count 
Totstor and his criticisms to the Finnish patriot and his deed, 
Mr. RocKEFELLER has seen fit to attack her in the rear. He, 
according to the Russian press, has bought up the oil combina- 
tions in the Empire of the Czar, in his relentless absorption of 
the world. ‘‘A wise man,’ said Swirt, ‘‘should have 
money in his head, but not in his heart,’’ by which defi- 
nition we fear Mr. ROCKEFELLER is not wise. While 
he is studying his Bible, and giving the advantage of his research to 
young and tender minds, he might take up Proverbs xxviii, 20, 
which assures him that ‘‘he that maketh haste to be rich shall 
not be innocent.’’? Certainly the greatest monopolist on earth 
can not be innocent. To gain a hundredth part of ROCKEFELLER’S 
wealth without obliquity would be impossible to the profoundest 


THE GREAT 
MONOPOLIST 














‘*Money,”’ as FIELDING wittily expressed it, ‘‘is 
the fruit of evil,’? often, and almost inevitably when it is found 


business genius. 


in such stupendous masses. In HEtNe’s day it was ‘‘the god of 
our time, and ROTHSCHILD its prophet.’’ ‘To-day, of course, the 
god remains, but ROCKEFELLER is the prophet. He is the most 
stupendous example of the power and the unworthiness of wealth 
that any single man affords. 


HE PRESIDENT OF BRYN MAWR has made a strong argu- 

ment against the idea that college education makes for race 
suicide. Thirty per cent of English-speaking women and girls 
are not really well, but college-bred women are at least a littie 
stronger than other women, they have slightly larger families, 
and their children are somewhat more likely to survive. Miss 
THOMAS puts the situation on an economic basis, there being in 
her opinion only two classes in which as a rule all women marry 
—the working class in which the woman is not an expense, but 
contributes her share in household labor at home or in paid work 
outside the home, and the wealthy class where the women bring 
inherited wealth to their husbands. In the large class between, 
where a woman neither works nor inherits money, only fifty per 
cent marry, as a wife in that class is a luxury which 
many men can ill afford. In putting the main stress 
on work and health, Miss THomas is undoubtedly cor- 
rect; and as a subordinate circumstance under health, can be 
brought in the part played by the fear of pain and of being kept 
from social pleasure. In our own experience, college women 
have been more anxious to have children than women of similar 
circumstances but inferior education, because their mental dis- 
cipline has led them to care more for the stable goods and 
fundamental interests of life, and less for experiment in diver- 
sion. Women of the well-to-do class who have not satisfied their 
intellectual curiosity are less willing to rest their lives on the 
simple foundations than those who have had their fling in four 
years at college, and a year or two of groping afterward. A 
liberal drink of education helps both men and women to the 
knowledge of themselves, 


HE ‘“‘CHRISTIAN REGISTER’? ASSURES US that we were 

wrong when we stated recently that nature is not moral, ‘‘She 
is so highly moral,’’ says our critic, ‘that, whenever any such preju- 
dice has done its perfect work and ceases to be useful, she sets 
her face against it and calls upon all rational and sympathetic 
human beings everywhere to set limits to it after it becomes 
injurious.”” The ‘‘Register’? also quotes a phrase in which we 
said that the ‘‘survival of the strongest is not a rule of ethics,’ 
and remarks: ‘‘True, but the survival of the strongest is not a 
rule of nature beyond a limit which is easily perceived by all 
rational thinkers.’? Now, phrases are dangerous tools to handle, 
and we should not defend the statement that nature is not moral 
if it were taken in an exaggerated sense. In its context, it 
meant that, whereas the ‘‘Christian Register,’’ and the very con- 
sciously ethical fragment of humanity, would admit hordes of 
Chinamen, under an application of the Golden Rule, nature 
would not, and we sided, in that particular instance, with the 
prejudices of nature against the ethics of our spiritual friends. 
We do not pretend to be acquainted with ‘‘all rational thinkers,”’ 
but we do see the rule of the strongest playing a con- 
siderable réle in life. Is ‘‘From him that hath not pd de 
shall be taken away even that which he hath” a rule 
of ethics or a scientific observation of a cruel way which nature 
has? The principal way, no doubt, to conquer nature is to obey 
her; to learn a lesson analogous to that so thoroughly grasped 
at length by Jos; but we may be docile to necessity without 
attributing ethical quality to the fact that we kill sheep, while 
the brick, like the sunshine, falls upon the just and the unjust. 
The Golden Rule is not part of nature; it transcends nature and 
contradicts it.. When Curist laid down that rule He spoke as 
an exhorter to higher laws, but when He described what happens 
to the unfit He spoke as an observer of nature, like Hux Ley or 
any other man of science; like GorTHE, when he said that 
nature had no feeling. Not always does the righteous flourish 
like the palm tree, or grow like the cedar in Lebanon. Some- 
times the little foxes destroy even his vines. The time may come 
when the kid lies down safely with the leopard, but until that 
day comes it is for us to choose the moral way because it is 
good, and not because we imagine we can prove it to be nature’s 
way. Nature, like man, has its good and evil, its folly, its 
‘“‘strange eruptions,’’ and its frequent failures. 
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THE THREE NEW MEMBERS OF THE PRESIDENT'’S CABINET 





THE OWNER OF THE BATTLEGROUND 


By FREDERICK PALMER, Collier’s War Correspondent attached to the Japanese General Staff in Manchuria 


: FENG-WANG-CHENG, May 26 
HEN General Kuroki and his ‘staff approached 
W Feng-Wang-Cheng, the Governor and the local 
officials came out to offer ;him the freedom of 
the city, which had been in the grip of the 
Japanese army for more than a week. The woven- 
hair windows of the Governor’s chair threw a subdued 
light on‘silken robes; the swaggering trot of its bear- 
ers, scornful of populations, set off the occupant’s lan- 
guid inipassiveness, the absence of which in the Cau- 
cisian forms the Oriental’s chief source of contempt 
for us. 

In all the essential facts of modern conquest the oc- 
cupation of Feng-Wang-Cheng was complete. There 
was not even the saving hope (which buoys the spirits 
of most beaten peoples in their humiliation) of legions 
in the background which might re-form and recover the 
lost ground. Submission here had no hint of sullen 
patience; it: was signified by receiving the General as 
if he were a traveling foreigner of distinction. For the 
Chinese the art of war is the art of making profit out 
of defeat... The officer and the official. had skin of the 
same tint and a common classic language, whose writ- 
ten characters either could understand. Saying that 
both were Oriental was the same as saying that both 
Americans and Abyssinians are Christians. 


Kuroki Enters Antung 


Kuroki had ridden in. His blue coat was sprinkled 
with the dust of the army-traveled road: his creden- 
tials were the blow his legions could strike. Otherwise 
than stepping in and out of his chair the Governor had 
lifted no finger of effort to bring himself to the meet- 
ing: his credentials were the service and the squeeze- 
money he could command without a gesture. The con- 
trast of these two was pale beside that of the soldiery 
at their backs. ‘These incarnated a civilization which 
is the most exclusively martial of any in the world, 
and those one which has fuund a means of unpar- 
alleled perpetuity in its contempt for arms. 

The discipline-of the Chinese soldiers was in har- 
mony with the cut of their baggy trousers. They were 
recruited from the scum of the population—rapscallions 
who had a ‘‘good job,”’ an easy way of earning a living. 
The object of their organization was personal protec- 
tion to the Governor; their number, some test of his 
importance in the world. From road’s end to road’s 
end, to right and to left, wherever the advance ex- 
tended, were the best blood and best physique of an- 
other land where, pay not being the main question, it 
is.a great privilege to carry a rifle for your Emperor. 
Yet the Chinese would have seen in their Governor’s 
manner of dealing with the situation,.and in the Chi- 
nese soldiers themselves, a vindication of their race 
pride. Kuroki’s adjuncts of power were not those 
which: the Chinese have held dear for thousands of 
years. “His marching and counter-marching thousands 
are sheerly ridiculous to the only civilized people which 
have no respect for the profession of arms. 


The Chinaman is There for Profit 


Never has the Chinese had a broader canvas or a bet- 
ter subject for the art of making profit out of the con- 
queror. He is in a sense the umpire representing civ- 
ilized opinion as between the two disputants. With the 
burning of Moscow in mind, superficial consideration 
might have led one to expect that the Russian would 
desolate the land through which he retreated. Policy 
would not permit. Some houses have been burned, 
but these seem to represent only individual instances 
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of Cossack outlawry or the spleen of commanding 
officers whose reputations were sacrificed to the mo- 
bility of Japanese columns and the finesse of a General 
Staff. 

Population and granaries at Feng-Wang-Cheng, as at 
Antung, were left undisturbed. The Russians expect 
to return. They argue that when they come they will 
want the corn for food, and the fodder for their horses, 
and houses in which to billet their soldiers. Any ex- 
panding empire must have some conviction that it is 
easier to rule a people through their indifference and 
undisturbed economy than by provoking their hatred. 
‘The Japanese expect to remain till the Russian cloud 
has passed. They have the same material objects of 
sustenance and comfort in view, and, besides, they 
must give day by day proof of the singleness of their 
purpose in coming to rescue this people from outside 
dominion and guarantee a permanent return of sov- 
They come as friends of the Chinese, who 


ereignty. 
actual benefits 


recognize friendship only through 
gained. 

Whether it is the house of the Governor, the store- 
keeper, or the rooms of a temple priest that you oc- 
cupy, each has the most distinct Oriental felicity in 
face of personal discomfort—that art of making profit 
from defeat; of making you feel at home in a way that 
commands a present at the end of yourstay. You com- 
prehend how the Russians were made equally welcome. 
Does the Chinese distinguish at all between friend and 
foe? Does he see in either more than inconvenience in 
return for a market for his produce? Iam inclined to 
think that he would not object to having the war go on 
indefinitely without prejudice as a business proposi- 
tion. His preferences are hidden behind a mask which 
possibly the Japanese, who can read the ideographs, 
may penetrate. He wants, indeed, to rule no other 
country and to have no other country rule him. The 
island Oriental understands him better than the Rus- 
sian does. If he could fully appreciate that Japanese 
success means the integrity of China as promised—and 
that he might go his own hermit way—the big Man- 
churian might have the patriotism to fight on his own 
account. 


A Contrast in Civilizations 


But the integrity of China is a generality which in- 
cludes the Chinese who live across the river, and in the 
next town. What has one to do with them? Do they 
earn food for you and your family? The Chinese has 
in common with every other Chinese manners, customs, 
physiognomy, and industry. Collectivism he does not 
understand at all, or rather he understands it in his 
way. If he succeeds in business he will take all his 
relatives into the establishment and care for them. He 
will goin numbers to the joss-house to beat gongs to 
appease mythical animals that make droughts and 
floods. Foreign invasions belong to the same order 
of disturbances, and he would meet them in the same 
way. 

To-day we have the most martial and the least mar- 
tial of civilizations side by side exemplifying by per- 
sonal examples each its dominating quality. One 
searches history vainly for a parallel. There is the in- 
dustrialist gleaning parched grain from the ruins of his 
house and the patriot who dies for glory alone. It is 
fair weather for military movements—on the road is 
the soldier. It is sowing time—in the fields is the Chi- 
nese. The man on the road is working slavishly for his 
country; the man in the field is working slavishly for 
himself and his family. 

The ‘‘transporters’’ better explain the martial marvel 


of Japan than the firing line. The ‘‘transporters’’ are 
always at the rear, and only at the rear-—the drudge 
ants of this army of workers that carry mill and granary 
with them. They play the same part as our civilian 
teamsters who receive $3:a day, while our -soldiers 
themselves receive only one-sixth as much. ‘It ‘is a 
‘good job’’ for the teamster; it is war for the soldier. 
For the ‘‘transporter”’ it is neither a ‘‘ good job”’ nor war. 
In the drafting of conscripts in Japan the poorest in 
physique and general fitness are rejected. Of those 
accepted, the furthest below the standard are made 
‘“‘transporters.’’ Because he is an inch shorter than his 
fellows, Nippon Denji may smell powder only when 
the transport wagons are attacked. At landing places 
and depots he must bear sacks of rice and sake kegs on 
his back. On the road, he has to lead by day the ponies 
that draw the little transportation carts and groom 
them by night. The ponies go better for leading; if 
they did not, economy of energy would demand that 
the ‘‘transporter’’ walk just the same. For those 
geniuses of quick marches and swift decisive blows— 
the fighting men—the time required for perfecting 
strategic plans or bringing up other columns may mean 
weeks of rest. Not infrequently they must wait for the 
supply trains, which means all the more haste for carts 
and ponies. 


The Man Who Does the Work 


The ‘‘transporter’s’’ work is like that of the excava- 
tion of a great mine. There is always more todo. Day 
in and day out they pass back and forth over the dusty 
road, no sooner depositing one load than returning for 
another. Their pay for a month would not buy a day’s 
square meals in New York or Chicago. Yet they smile 
as they work. Their hearts are in their drudgery. 
Their smile, their spirit, their eagerness—these are the 
marvels to the Occidental. They are not forced to toil 
by a military aristocracy. It is a privilege to serve 
the Emperor in the field even as a ‘‘transporter.’’ A 
line of braid on the cuff is the bridge between chivalry 
and labor. When one of our Western regiments would 
tower over any Japanese regiment like so many elder 
brothers, the added inch which takes the conscript from 
the supply train to the firing line has a suggestion of 
irony to the Occidental. 

So it well might to the native. For the Manchu is 
as big as the Russian. No human exhibition could .be 
more unreasonable to him than that of the ‘‘transport- 
ers’’ who do coolies’ labor for a pittance. But the 
Chinese, too, is a creature of sentiment and of: self- 
sacrifice. He works for his family and his ancestral 
tablets. On the other hand, the ‘‘transporter’s’’ fam- 
ily sent him forth, proud that he might endure hard- 
ship for a few cents a day. 


China Waits with Stolid Patience 


Japan is poor; China is rich. If the Chinese should 
turn their energy toward war— Yes, if—if all the 
people of New York should decide to move into the 
country to-morrow! Speculation is easy. The Chinese 
have assimilated many armies, many ‘‘transporters.”’ 
They now rule their old conquerors, the Manchus. 
They have worked out the only practice—making 
profit of defeat—that has preserved a people intact 
while new Empires were born and old ones fell. They 
started before the Greeks, and the Peking car still goes 
creaking along their bad roads. Whatever the outcome 
of the war, they will miss no good bargains, will waste 
no time in idleness, and will always be fond of their 
little children, and fonder still of their grandmothers. 
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Announcing the Start Thery being Congratulated at the Finish Prince Henry, an Interested Spectator 














Jenatzy at the Starting Point Thery passing through Eschenbau The Kaiser watching the Race 


THE INTERNATIONAL AUTOMOBILE RACE AT HOMBURG, GERMANY, JUNE 17 


The course was 87 1-2 miles in circumference, and had to be covered four times, making the total distance 350 miles. M. Thery, a Frenchman, won by I! minutes 18 seconds over 
his nearest competitor. Seven countries were represented, but no American cars took part in the race. The winner's time for the full course was 5S hours 50 minutes 3 seconds 
° 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE PROHIBITION PARTY IN SESSION IN TOMLINSON HALL, INDIANAPOLIS, JUNE 30 


THE PROHIBITION PARTY’S CONVENTION 


Editor of ‘‘The 


HE Prohibition National Convention which closed 
June 30 made a marked impression on itself. The 
Prohibition movement is in the highest degree 

atriotic, but the dominant note in it is religious. 
The effect of great religious meetings on the partici- 
pants is well known, and this great gathering of the 
clans of those who fight the principalities and powers 
of the liquor traffic ran up the party temperature to 
fever heat. 

Indianapolis is perhaps the most convenient of cities 
for a rally in the interest of the temperance reform. 
An excellent committee had left nothing undone in the 
way of provision for the comfort of the visitors. The 
weather was delightful. The oratory was inspiring, 
and all things worked together for a good time to 
those who were bent on it anyway. 

The delegates came with great expectations. They 
believed the Republican party had definitely and finally 
ceased to inspire confidence in those who place the em- 
phasis of their politics on this greatest and most diffi- 
cult of moral reforms. They believed the Democratic 
party had deliquesced into mere political material. 
They believed that the demand for civic betterment, 
especially in the direction of the cause to which they 
themselves were devoted, was increasing rapidly. 
They had no faith whatever in the rampant and domi- 
nant statesmanship that administers the government 
in the interest of big men and big money. They 
looked for a break in favor of the common people, 
and the enthronement of home-bred personal ideals in 
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By JOHN G. WOOLLEY 


New Voice’? and Presidential Nominee on the Prohibition Ticket 


political life, and the messianic moment of which they 
had long prophesied seemed at hand, or near. 

The impression of the Convention on the public was 
even more marked. This was important in itself and 
in the reflex. These national meetings of Prohibition- 
ists are always impressive for cleanness, orderliness, 
and parliamentary ability; but the public, while quick 
and generous to show them the honor conceded to be 
due to earnest men and women in pursuit of a great 
purpose, has never taken them very seriously as a force 
or even a threat politically. Probably the average 
reader of a newspaper understands that a Prohibition- 
ist is simply one who abstains from alcoholic drinks 
and meddles with the personal liberty of others. But 
this time it was plainly visible that public interest was 
aroused beyond the point of mere curiosity, if not to 
the border-line of apprehension, on the part of the old 
party press and the old party politician. 

The explanation of these improved conditions was 
the possible candidacy of General Miles. He was 
known to be a Prohibitionisi, and overtures by Prohi- 
bition party leaders looking to his nomination for the 
Presidency in this campaign had not offended him. The 
rank and file of the delegates took in the new man and 
the new situation simply, quietly, and unerringly. 
They knew the record of General Miles and passed 
him without any shibboleth. There would have been 
no question as to his being nominated by a nearly 
unanimous vote of the Convention but for the excessive 
caution of the national officers. 

The South with sparse exceptions was, on second 
thought, inclined to be satisfied if not enthusiastic, 
and whatever sectional antagonism had showed itself 
in the beginning gave place in the end to a broad and 
prophetic loyalty that had nothing and would have 
nothing to do with the points of the compass or the 
hate dial of the Civil War. This final attitude was not 
hindered by the plain temper of the Miles delegates in 
favor of Mr. Carroll of Texas for the second place, 
although no such combination was formed or even 
suggested by anybody on either side. 

The nomination of Dr. Swallow is distinctly gratify- 
ing to the party on the score of personal character, 
personal desert, and personal fitness to represent its 
ideals. No man within it is abler, braver, cleaner, 
worthier, but we have paid a staggering price for the 
harmony which he represents. We have not only lost 
the leadership of General Miles and the reinforcements 
he would have brought, in men, and money, and pub- 
licity, but what is far more serious, we have lost com- 
pletely that esprzt de “ which was the chief ele- 
ment of our strength. There has been many a hot 
debate in our Conventions, but never until now a cor- 
roding and progressive lack of confidence among the 
workers. 

Two-thirds of the delegates were for Miles, but the 
official opposition was organized on the proposition, 

‘Anything to beat Miles’’; and, precisely as in the old 
parties, the machine was too much for the people. 

The opposition was purely technical. The national 
officers practically made the rule that the nominee 
should be pledged in advance to accept, whatever the 
platform might be, or whoever might have charge of 


in 1900 


the campaign. But this would not have been enough 
to defeat the Convention if General Miles had not at 
the last moment directed the withdrawal of his name. 

On the eve of the balloting General Miles was as 
good as nominated. The machine had done its best to 
make a platform upon which he would not stand, had 
organized the new National Committee in mid-Conven- 
tion, had conducted the proceedings, even to the re- 
sponse to the address of welcome and the praying, 
against him, and as a last resort had planned to put 
the National Chairman in the field. This was indeli- 
cate as well as unfair, and it would have failed, so 
sound is the heart of the Prohibition party. 

The hour for nominations arrived, the claque of the 
machine was stationed, but the sentiment was plainly 
and growingly with Miles. Just then a telegram was 
received from General Miles asking that his name be 
withheld; and after that it was the work of but a few 
minutes to come to an agreement with the opposition. 
and Swallow and Carroll became the ticket. General 
Miles had been badgered and cross-questioned until in 
disgust he had forbidden us to consider him; the pres- 
ence of a ‘‘machine’’ was plainly felt, the best thing 
in the Prohibition party—the faith of the comrades in 
each other—was gone, and the greatest opportunity 
in its history was in ruins. 

Then came out the feebleness and pathos of it all. It 
was moved, seconded, and carried that ‘tthe Conven- 
tion do now stand and be led in a prayer of thanksgiv- 
ing for the guidance of the divine spirit in its work.’’ 
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| A NAVAL 


A Description of the Incidents 
and Workings of a Fight at 
Sea between Two Hostile Fleets 




















@ The action here described is entirely imaginary, but the description is based om 
fact» gathered by an officer in the Far East and the article has special reference to 
the expected meeting of the Russian Baltic fleet with the Fapanese main squadron, 


N the cabin aft—stripped of its shining wood and heavy furnitare—the captains 
have met, and, under the Admiral, discussed the plans of the morrow and weighed 
the possible issues of the battle. The defects and weaknesses of the enemy’s ships 
have been considered. The secretary hands around the memorandum describing 

the Russian vessels, and the little men scan their papers carefully. As they leave, the 
Admiral nods a farewell, half friendly, half ceremonious. They file out of the room, 
saluting the Mikado’s portrait hanging in the cabin passage. 

Decks have been sanded, sacks of coal are stacked around the base of the funnels, and 
mats of chain and rope have been suspended between the 12-pounders in the superstruct- 
ure to lessen the effects of splinters. In the casemates housing the 6-inch quick-firers the 
shells are stowed about the guns in brackets, and big piles of cartridges are lying in pro- 
tected nooks, ready for instant use; for when these guns begin firing at the rate of four 
shots a minute, and the 12-pounders are pumping some fifteen rounds a minute, the drain 
on the magazines becomes terrific. It is in order to be prepared against surprise that 
these dangerous piles of incased powder are kept about the pieces. Underneath the beams 
of the superstructure a hemp splinter net protects the gun crews from falling fragments, 
while the few boats—maybe a steam pinnace and a couple of whaleboats—are all covered 
with wet canvas as protection against fire. 

The ship, once so spick and span, is bare and naked; all her yacht-like fittings and 
the shining brass of the quarter-deck have disappeared. She looks big, grim, and ready. 
The gay uniforms and the white gloves are missing. Instead, dirty figures in powder- 
stained clothes walk across the big deck, which has lost its snow-white beauty. The 
great ship is ready, and when a shrill note from the bugle awakes the figures about the 
guns, she becomes a living thing—a unit of fighting strength. . 

In the very bowels of the vessel small, naked men are feeding the furnaces. As the 
furnace door is thrown open a lurid glare penetrates the fire-room, outlining the maze of 
pipes and fittings on the bulkhead. The figure of the stoker throws a deep black shadow 
on the iron floor 
as he fills the great 





fire, while the new 














coal crackles in the 
white heat. The ‘A BLUEJACKET IS MEGAPHONING THE FALL OF THE SHOTS REPORTED BY THE MIDSHIPMAN IN THE 
coal is heaped in 

front of the boilers by the coal-passers, whose sole duty it is to keep the pile trom 








diminishing. Bending over the heap, the swelling veins of his forehead mark 
nervously the terrific strain under which he works. The crash of the falling coal, 
the noise of dropping shovels, the hot glow on the toiling men, are all a part of 
this inferno below the level of the sea. 

From the fire-rooms between the hot walls of huge boilers, passages lead 
through watertight doors to the engine-rooms, one on each side of the ship. The 
heat there is worse than ir the fire-rooms. Shut out from air and sunlight, but in 


the lee of the protective deck, these immense engines breathe a rhythmical chug- 








chug at the command of bridge and conning tower. Quiet figures, almost nude, 





lide between the movi f pistons and rods, oil cans in hand. ‘The war- 
g oving parts of pist d , 1. Foremast fighting-top; 2. Rapid-tire gu 


rant machinist is at the starting gear with one eye on the telegraph dial, which finder; 4. 12-pounder rapid-fire gun; 5 
: +a: a ee - 6. Officers in the sighting hoods; 7... 12-i 
glistens under the glare of the electric light. The gong behind it rings, and before 8. Sinking torpedo craft; 9. The enem 
. : ° . : ay . Speed-cone, which indicates to the ships 

the echo has died the steam is rushing into the great cylinders with a heavy ron the present speed 1. Ihebatleship 
vibration which goes through the entire length of the ship. From the flagship 12. Armored cruiser “Nissin”; 13, She 
sea; 14. Battleship “Yashima’; 15, Explo 


bridge, some sixty feet above the swash that laps the side armor, the Admiral moves 
his fleet. Near him is the flag lieutenant and the ship’s captain. The officer ot 











the deck, the navigator, and the junior officers are at the engine annunciators. : 
They are all on the fore bridge, right over the conning tower, whither the Admiral repairs when the action 4 The tu 

















begins. Here the signals are bent or unbent, as the flag lieutenant passes over the orders of the Admiral to connin; 

the «‘bunt tossers.’? It is <‘hoist?? and ‘‘haul down,’’ and the flags snap in the breeze in long, bow-like ' wigwa 

strings from the yards above. The Admiral, a dignified figure of great mental strength, moves his squadron { calling 

without noise or turmoil. His orders are uttered in a quiet tone and executed in the same manner—sharply, nothing 

and precisely, and without confusion. At the drop of a flag the fleet is again moving, and the black ships form denly: 

into two columns, flanked by the swift cruisers and destroyers. The screws cut long lanes of white: foam, Far do’ 

which melts in the haze behind. Far off on the horizon there is a smudge—it is the smoke of the enemy's Won, ‘2 

: scouts. The hoods with their long guns are swinging from starboard to port as if they were searching“ for Two ‘ 
a prey. The muzzles rise and fall at a touch of a button or a lever from the officer in the sighting hood; who sion fr¢ 
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| MIDSHIPMAN IN THE FIGHTING-TOP. . . THROUGH THE MIST THE SHIPS OF THE SQUADRON ARE SEEN’ 








nearing the enemy’s centre, and on her the hottest fire is directed. A bursting 
shell striking the bows rips up the deck and throws the anchors into the sea. The 
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Naval Officer in the Far East 


is carefully adjusting his sights. Inside the steel walls the crew bend over the shining 
breech-blocks, and for the hundredth time overlook the electric gear and its connections. 
The guns are loaded, and the ammunition carriage between them holds the next round of 
powder and projectile. Big electric fans are placed in the rear of the guns to drive out 
the smoke and saltpetre. Between them are the telephones to the conning tower and 
magazines. Should these be shot away, voice-pipes carry the communications. Various 
electric meters and gauges are parts of the machinery. Big tubs of water are kept under- 
neath the gun, and breech and block are cleaned and cooled with wet sponges. 

In the sighting hoods, one to each gun, the gun pointers train their pieces. To 
them the range of the enemy is sent, or telephoned from the range-finders on the bridges 
fore and aft, and sometimes in the tops. At the bottom of the 14-inch barbette, which 
incloses the entire mechanism, and below the protective deck, is the handling-room, from 
which the charges are sent up from the magazines. 

The captain stands beside the slant-eyed quartermaster, who turns the wheel of the 
steam steering gear. The Admiral is still outside on the platform. The view outside is 
better; it allows of a stronger grasp on the fleet. Near him is his flag lieutenant with 
the lead-covered signal book. As the Admiral enters the conning tower he looks down 
pityingly into the superstructure, where the quick-firer crews are awaiting the signal to 
commence firing; they are almost without protection. 

A tongue of flame shoots from the forward 12-inch gun and a black dot curves through 
the air. With a crackling sound the 6-inch battery blazes over the water, covering it 
with a green pasty smoke, which soon reaches high above the fighting-tops, which are 
literally squirting streams of steel into a sneaking torpedo craft. A bluejacket is mega- 
phoning the fall of the shots reported by the midshipman in the fighting-top. There is 
no shouting, no excitement. The little men move as if part of one machine, and when 
one falls another steps in to take his place. 

The range is decreasing. The range-finders report 4,000 yards, and at that distance 
the 12-pounders begin their havoc in earnest. The superstructures, the open gun-ports, 
the men in the tops, are the target for their murderous fire. Through the mist the ships 
of the squadron are seen like big black blotches, and over the yellow haze great smoke 
clouds roll out of the funnels. ‘The seas are torn by the shells. Over all hangs a sickly, 


faint smell of the 





saltpetre, which 
stains the faces and 





uniforms of the 
men. The flagship 
is leading and is 
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gun crew of the forward 12-pounder is instantly destroyed; a cushion of air sweeps 
by the conning tower, knocking down the messengers near it, who are killed by 
inhaling the fumes of the bursting charge. Meanwhile the <‘idlers’’ of the ship are 
collecting the wounded, bringing them down below. But many hobble their way 
back to the guns. An intense heat penetrates the batteries, and the gunners are 
hidden under the smoke. Sinewy hands grip the projectiles and cartridges, and as 
the breech-blocks close with a snap the gun pointer bends over his sights, and by 
a press of his fingers the shell leaps ahead, throwing the gun back in recoil. 
Through the openings in the smoke the enemy’s line looks broken. Their fire 
is less rapid, but better directed, than before. The shells soar and whir in the air 
with the noise of a runaway locomotive. Some of the hulls are almost hidden be- 
hind the great jets of water that the spent projectiles raise. Here a mast disappears, 
with its black fighting-top tumbling down on a torn deck with a smashing thud. 
As it falls it looks as if a catapult had tossed its crew high into the air. They drop 
behind the ship and scatter in the water. Funnels split in twain, and behind the 
jagged edges the smoke shoots upward, forced by the steam of a disabled boiler. 


> action 4 The turrets are jammed and useless, and only from amidship there seems to be an effort to answer the fire. The 


niral to conning tower is one mass of ruin under the collapsed bridge. Some figures stand on the after bridge; one is 
ow-like Wigwagging a signal to a cruiser far astern. The red dot in the flag moves frantically up and down, as if 
yuadron calling for help. An armored cruiser, her torn sides spitting fire, is the last ship in the column. Of her 
harply, nothing can be seen save her white ensign, which is fouled by the broken spar of the wireless. Her fire sud- 
ps, form denly:ceases; she reels and her guns sway to and fro. As she sinks, the great red bow glistens in the air. 
foam, Far down toward the horizon a cruiser is fleeing as rast as her mended steam-pipes permit. The battle is almost 
nemy’s won; and with that the command of the sea. Outside the conning tower stands a limping man in torn clothes. 
ingy for Pwo: officers are leading him over the wreckage ot the fallen bridge. His life is wrecked—the concus- 
d; who sion ffem a shell striking the conning tower has paralyzed him. He is without speech, but the battle is his. 




















RUNNING ALONGSIDE THE FLAGSHIP FOR ORDERS 
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Cornell 


Syracuse 


The Syracuse Varsity Crew winning the Intercollegiate Race at Poughkeepsie, June 28 


THE POUGHKEEPSIE AND NEW LONDON BOAT RACES 


the colleges whose crews meet on the Hudson 

at Poughkeepsie as the year in which Syracuse 

swept the river. The victory of the Syracuse 
eight in both the freshman and varsity races over Cor- 
nell and the other four crews who hopelessly attempted 
to compete with them was the most unexpected and 
most interesting result of the past rowing season. It 
was a victory as convincing as it was surprising, and as 
nobly fought for as it was brilliant. When the Syra- 
cuse freshman eight, after crossing the line a winner, 
kept on rowing at top speed for nearly a quarter of a 
mile, as though they could have kept up the pace for 
the rest of the afternoon, and when the Syracuse var- 
sity, after rowing such a four-mile race as is rarely seen 
at Poughkeepsie or New London, and beating Cornell 
by two lengths, swung their arms and cheered with as 
much vigor and enthusiasm apparently as the idle spec- 
tators in the observation trains who had nothing else 
to do, it meant not only that Cornell was dethroned, 
but that in the short space of an hour the crews of 
the up-State coilege, where rowing is almost a novelty, 
had won the right to be reckoned in the same class with 
those whose rowing traditions stretch back for years 
and years—meant that Syracuse,stands now side by 
side with Cornell and Harvard and Yale. 

The story of the two races is long ere this familiar to 
all those who follow the work of the college crews. 
Cornell won the first event of the day—the four-oared 
race—with ease, and with all that tantalizing dignity 
which Courtney’s slow stroke and ‘‘sneaking’’ recover 
give to a winning Cornell crew. Cornell caught the 
water first in the freshman race, led by half a length at 
the half-mile mark, and to the crowd in the observation 
trains and dotting the banks of the Hudson all along 
the course the race seemed all over but the shouting. 

Then the Syracuse youngsters began to hit up the 
stroke. At the five-eighths mark they were only three 
feet behind; at the mile mark they were half a length 
ahead. Rowing 32 strokes to the minute, until the last 
quarter, when they effervesced into 37, the Syracuse 
eight increased their lead to two lengths, and with 
that they crossed the line—fresh as paint and scoring 
for their college her first victory on the river. Penn- 
sylvania and Columbia, soundly beaten, finished re- 
spectively about 6 and 16 seconds behind Cornell. 


Te summer of 1904 will long be remembered by 


The Six-Crew Race on the Hudson 


There were six eights in the varsity race—Cornell, 
Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Georgetown, Columbia, and 
Syracuse. The order in which these names are ar- 
ranged represents approximately the popular impres- 
sion before the race of what would be the order at the 
finish. Before the race Syracuse was almost ignored. 

At the starting signal, Syracuse caught the water 
first and she had a lead of nearly a quarter of a length 
at the end of the first furlong. She was rowing a very 
long and very fierce stroke—about 32 to the minute. 
Cornell came next, rowing 30, and the rest were be- 

hind. At the mile mark Cornell sprinted, crept up and 
up, and finally barely lapped the Syracuse shell. Hit- 
ting the stroke up to 36, however, Svracuse held her 
own, and at the mile and a half mark she was once more 
a quarter of a length ahead. Cornell never got within 
striking distance again. In the last two miles Syracuse, 
still rowing her very long and fast stroke, increased her 
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lead to a good two lengths, by which she won, finishing 
as fresh as the freshmen did before. Cornell rowed 
beautifully until the end, but her crew were all out as 
their shell crossed the finish line, and there was no 
doubt at all that she was soundly beaten. 

The Syracuse stroke, like Yale’s, was a long one, 
both fore and aft, but the noticeable feature of it was 
the extreme length of the full reach. Packard, the 
Syracuse stroke oar, reached forward until his shoul- 
ders seemed to be almost on a level with the gunwale 
of the shell. He could not have reached any further. 
The rest of the crew were only slightly less extreme in 
this stretching out for the water. Notwithstanding 
this extreme reach and the long time that the oars 
were in the water, the stroke was kept up to 32 or fas- 
ter throughout the whole four miles. It was, in short, 
a stroke that no crew except one with an unusual 
amount of strength and vitality, and in the pink of 
condition, could ever have maintained. That the 
Syracuse crew did maintain it and finish as freshly as 
they did is strong testimony not only to their strength 
but to the masterful manner in which Packard kept 
them up to their work. 


Syracuse has a Wonderfu. Crew 


Coach Ten Eyck, to whom a good bit of the credit 
for the Syracuse victory is due, says that in Packard 
Syracuse has one of the best stroke oars in the coun- 
try. There is no doubt of it. To those who saw Pack- 
ard during the first half mile—rowing with that exag- 
gerated reach and tremendous lunge up and back that 
a stroke might use in the last few hundred yards of a 
close race—it seemed impossible that he could last out 
the heartbreaking four miles. He pulled as though he 
were rowing the boat alone. Packard did last out, and 
so did the seven men behind him, and they forced the 
fighting to the last. It was a sight that must have 
filled the bosom of every son of Syracuse with pride. 
It certainly stirred the fighting blood of every man 
who saw it. 

Yale did on the Thames what Syracuse had done on 
the Hudson, and of the three races between the tra- 
ditional rivals, the four-oar was the only one that Har- 
vard managed to win. Except for the fact that Yale 
was a two-to-one favorite in the varsity race, the like- 
ness between her contest with Harvard and Syracuse’s 
race with Cornell was extraordinary. In both races 
the crew which was defeated rowed in as perfect form 
as the crew which won; indeed, Cornell’s body work 
and general watermanship was plainly superior to that 
of her victorious rival. 

In neither race could defeat be explained by the col- 
lapse of any individual oarsman, by any accident, or 
by any instance of faulty rowing. Both Harvard and 
Cornell finished out the four miles strong and per- 
fectly. The crews which were defeated both rowed a 
stroke in which extreme reach and extreme pulling 
through were subordinated to the task of making the 
shell run smoothly between strokes. The crews which 
won both used a more vicious ‘‘get-there’’ stroke in 
which the finesse of a ‘‘sneaking’’ recover was more 
or less forgotten in the sheer strength and vim thrown 
into the rowing. It is easy enough to say that it was 


the long swashbuckling stroke that won; but it is hard 
to get round the fact that the same Courtney stroke 
which lost this year has won all the aquatic honors of 
Cornell, and it was while rowing this stroke that a 
Cornell crew swept over the fastest four miles ever 
rowed in American waters. The Syracuse and the Yale 
strokes may or may not have been superior to the 
strokes used by this year’s Cornell and Harvard crews; 
the thing that won the race at New London and at 
Poughkeepsie was the aggressive vitality and extraor- 
dinary vim and dash which each winning crew had. 
Yale might have displayéd considerably less perfect 
watermanship and still have won. The Harvard crew 
had no life and it had displayed none during all its 
months of training, in spite of its perfect form. This 
fourth dimension—call it ‘‘snap,”’ ‘‘vim,’’ ‘‘life,’”’or what 
you will—can not be trained into a crew which does 
not possess it temperamentally any more than you can 
train ten-second ‘‘speed’”’ into a man who is not a born 
sprinter. As it was, the race at New London and that 
at “Poughkeepsie were merely contests between two 
machines, one of which was merely the perfect ma- 
chine, while the other was the perfect machine plus 
this fourth dimension. 

The story of the Yale-Harvard varsity race is a very 
simple one. Yale went to the front and remained there. 
After the first half-mile the race became a procession. 
The varsity four-oar race was won by Harvard; but 
as one of the Yale four broke his oarlock in the last 
quarter-mile and had to stop rowing, the victory was a 
hollow one. The freshman race the day before was 
one of the finest races ever seen at New London. The 
shells were side by side from start to finish, Harvard 
leading slightly most of the way; and it was not until 
the last quarter-mile that the Yale freshmen pluckily 
urged the nose of their boat a scant ten feet beyond 
that of Harvard. The finish was so close that the 
crowds on the observation trains did not know who 
had won until the judges had announced their decision. 


Bad Management at New London 


There was rain at Poughkeepsie and rain at New 
London, and what with wind and rain and mismanage- 
ment the greater part of the thousands who had come 
to see the Yale-Harvard varsity went home disap- 
pointed. After a series of delays and postponements 
the varsity race was postponed just as twilight was 
falling to the following morning. Had there not 
been interminable and inexcusable delay in starting 
the freshman race in the morning of the first day, 
there would have been no need of even the first post- 
ponement. The perfectness of the arrangements at 
Poughkeepsie was, this year, and always has been, a 
matter of comfort and satisfaction to those who went 
as spectators. Every detail was looked after—even the 
stakeboats were lined up by a surveyor’s transit from 
the shore just before the race. Tradition and senti- 
ment so envelop the annual Yale- Harvard race that it is 
arather graceless task to make a fuss about such things 
as train schedules, stakeboats, and official programmes. 
And yet when thousands of people are put to such un- 
necessary discomfort, embarrassment, and disappoint- 
ment as was endured by this year’s audience, it is 
decidedly obvious that a more intelligent ordering of 
details and a more responsible executive are needed at 
New London. 
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RYMNER-SMYTH was Sub-Inspector of Police 

at Jacobabad, Beluchistan. He was also a Griffin, 

because youmgsters in the service are so called. 

A Griffin costs his Majesty many sovereigns 
landed in India, so he is allowed seven major mistakes, 
and many minor ones, before he is cast from the cen- 
tres of utility, labeled a ‘‘King’s bad bargain,’’ and 
sent away to test climatic influences. And Brymner- 
Smyth all but rolled his seven major mistakes into one 
at the time he was tried in the Sibi Desert. 

When Killock sent word from Hindiput that the 
Pathans and coolies were in mutiny, he was sent with 
six Punjabi police to put matters right. 

The military railway, slowly crawling toward the 
Bolan, had as yet reached but to Jacobabad, so the 
police and luggage were attached to camels, and Bryim- 
ner-Smyth rode his Beluchi mare to Hindiput, eighty 
miles away. 

And because he was just a man-boy, inebriated with 
the elation of his first responsibility, the barren Sibi 
Desert, that men call a godless waste, was to him that 
morning a field of cloth of gold. Pathans, and looters, 
and mutinous coolies hold prospect of promotive ser- 
vice. He would be a Bara Sahib at Hindiput too—the 
one in charge. 

The way lay over a Dead Sea; the breast of earth 
was barren and without fruitfulness; the horse’s hoofs 
bit into the soulless sand with a slipping crunch; it was 
a blaring mirror that reflected in his face the fierce 
heat his helmet shielded from above. His throat closed 
utterly, and his lips corrugated into file-like ridges of 
crinkled parchment; even behind colored glasses his 
eyes fevered into redness. But these things, one and 
all, only gave the Griffin joy, for was it not the toil of 
emancipation? 

In the afternoon of the second day he drew into a 
land beautiful; lakes of blue water, turquoise charms 
set in tawny gold; swaying palms traced like giant 
ferns against green hills that held, higher up, purple- 
hazed valleys; and slow-crawling down from the hills 
came camel-caravans wending toward a city that must 
be Hindiput. 

Eagerly Brymner-Smyth pushed his lean ewe-necked 
mare toward the land of promise; but with the coyness 
of a maiden the vista shrank before his roused desire; 
and presently, without reason, the wondrous art thing 
that was a mirage blurred in the trembling heat that 
quivered in the desert furnace, and he stood at the 
elbow of Hindiput; there, in a grassless waste, a dozen 
mud-walled huts, flat-topped by corrugated iron, hot- 
beds of ophthalmia, was the white-robed city he had 
seen in the mirage. 

At Jacobabad the Griffin's messmates, prolific in un- 
wise humor, had enlarged upon the charms of Hindi- 
put; priming the innocent one with false tales of Rajas’ 
palaces and Trade Bazaars. 

The traveler slid from his roach-backed beast, rubbed 
his eyes inquiringly, and then, in the fulness of his dis- 
illusionment, swore softly at the uncertainty of things 
in India, and the misuse that had been made of his 
credulity. 

Then he passed to a house which rose above the 
others; this might be a mirage or the habitation of 
Killock. 

As he stood in the door, a large matter of flesh swung 
itself from a charpoy and confronted him. It was Kil- 
lock. And on Killock were these things—a short-sleeved 
banian and a pair of voluminous khaki trousers, that, 
like a ram’s horn, chronicled their age by wrinkles. 

And the man-boy with the riveted name, which was 
acaste mark equal to the Brahminical thread, sighed 
as the final mirage of a social Hindiput curled up and 
departed before the burly figure that was coffee-brown 
and huge of chest. 

That was the beginning; but progression was worse. 
It was as though fate had stabled together a thorough- 
bred and a rhino. 
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Brymner-Smyth tied a tag of identification 
to the huge man which read ‘‘Navvy kil 
lock,’’ and Navvy Killock spent a day and 
a night—for he was sluggish of thought— 
over his black pipe before he evolved for 
the Inspector ‘‘Lord Bobby.’’ But when 
the name came theue was no doubt about 
its applicability. 

‘’E puts on airs like a bloomin’ lord, an’ 
’e’s nothink but a bloody cop—that’s what 
‘eis, Mister bloomin’ Smith-Bounder—Lord 
Bobby, I'll call ’im.’’ Then he took a swig 
of gin and it was settled. 

It wouldn’t have mattered so much had 
there been anything for the Inspector to do, 
but there wasn’t; his mission was inaction, 
which is the father of curses in India. The 
turbulence of the natives was but a fantasy 
of Killock’s gin-heated imagination. He 
had harked back to his primary condition 
of life over a work discussion with some 
Marwari coolies, injudiciously seeking to 
make the matter clear ‘to their understand- 

ing with his fists; they, being men of Marwar, took up 
the matter with cudgels. That was all there was to it. 

Killock had been born in a caul of economy, and he 
had tortured this virtue till in his case it became a vice. 
Whatever the Griffin was in the way of verdancy, he 
was above meanness; and Killock, taking him as legiti- 
mate prey, drank his liquor and smoked his cheroots, 
and ate his provisions, until the boy walked to one side 
in the desert at night, and lifted up his voice to the sky 
that was knee-deep in stars: ‘‘Hindiput and Killock— 
Killock and Hindiput! My God! was there ever such 
a combination!”’ 

In the Navvy’s bungalow, beside a thermometer, 
hung a penciled record with a long row of figures run- 
ning from 100 to 121 in the shade—a temperature which 
might have set two holy fathers at each other’s throats, 
and the Navvy’s covetousness and greasiness of thought 
added five degrees to this Sheol. 

Brymner-Smyth’s hyphened name, insignia of all that 
Killock was not, proved an irritant, a fly-blister of ut- 
terance. 

‘*Mister Bloomin’ Smith—that’s wot ’e is,’’ Killock 
told his pipe; ‘‘it’s too bloody ’ot to wear a hovercoat 
on a bloke’s name.”’ 

The truth was, Killock couldn’t master it at all. 
‘‘Brimmer-Smith, Captain Brim-Smithe’’ —a dozen 
such entanglements the Navvy landed in when he 
essayed the real thing. When he was gin-loaded, 
which was always in the evening, he fell back on 
plain ‘‘ Mister Smith.”’ 

When the Griffin remonstrated with serious gentle- 
ness, Killock retorted: ‘‘Wot th’ ’ell’s the dif’rence in 
this blawsted ’ole? Jus’ leave the double-breasted 
name 'angin’ on a peg with yer dress suit at 'eadquar- 
ters; it’s too ’ot ’ere fer style. Comfort’s a heap bet- 
ter’n hetiquette, I sez.’’ 

But two white men bound together in a sandpit ina 
desert must foregather, and the Griffin tried cards as 
likely to render Killock possible at times. But the 
Navvy thumped the table and blew the twang of his 
rank pipe into the Inspector’s face; and, the end of it 
all, allowed his fat fingers to manipulate’ the ivory 
counter past all toleration. 

‘‘Heavens! was there ever such a beast!’’ Brymner- 
Smyth confided to his charfoy as he threw himself on 
its rope-woven web the night Killock had cheated at 
whist. 

The Inspector had sent a written report to Jacobabad 
by a Pathan on a fast-riding camel, with the uselessness 
of his mission at Hindiput enlarged upon; but Major 
Eustace shoved it into a pigeon-hole of futurity with a 
little contracting of his grim features. 

The Major had a hobnailed liver, and Brymner- 
Smyth had been just a touch irritating with his 
unclimatic desire for endeavor. The India Office had 
a disconcerting way of sending out shoals of young- 
sters, as yearlings are sent up to the sales at Newmar- 
ket, and it was the duty of wearied elders in the service 
to deposit them in harmless places. The Major had 
done fairly well by the Griffin that came his way, in 
side-tracking him at Hindiput, he thought. 

So Brymner-Smyth sat day after day on the bank of 
earth the coolies had thrown up from the huge tank 
they were digging, seeking to disentangle froin the 
nebulous skyline a real camel-man bringing him orders 
of release. And always on the rim of one horizon a ball 
of white-hot metal shot into the air, and climbed, soul- 
searing, over their heads for hours and hours till it 
dropped from sight on the other rim. That was the 
ever-recurrent form of a day in Hindiput. 

Sometimes Navvy Killock would come and sit beside 
the boy, and, oyster-like, open up and vomit forth 
pearls of thought. 

“Wot th’ ’ell is the Gov’ment goin’ to do with this 
‘ole in the ground—that’s what beats me. They ain't 
no water ’ere, an’ it hever rains, an’ I'm blowed if I 
see the good of a tank where there ain’t no water.”’ 
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Brymner-Smyth didn’t know, and said so; and Kil- 
lock, weary with the stupendous, unsolvable mystery, 
would wind up with ‘‘some hoffice bloke’s got the hidea 
as a tank’s needed ’ere, I s’pose, an’ I reckons if they 
pays me my bit fer lookin’ arter the job, it’s no haffair 
of mine.” 

The Inspector might have remained marooned on the 
sands of Hindiput till in desperation he committed hara- 
kiri, had not a complication with tribesmen up Dehra 
way made a sudden call for men on the head office. 

So to the waiting one came a blue envelope with or- 
ders to report at Dehra on the 20th. Also there was 
official inkling of stirring service ahead. 

That was the 16th. Dehra was in the foothills, two 
days’ march away, which left two days of Killock. No 
wonder the boy took a handful of cigars to the man 
who had worn his patience threadbare. 

When he told Killock of his going, the Navvy’s pig 
eyes closed to a narrow slit. ‘‘That’s a rum go, Cap’n 
Smythers. Who's goin’ to keep the black sgors from 
lootin’? That’s wot I arsk the Guv’ment. They’ll 
puckorow heverythink, an’ if I hinterfere, wot do I git? 
—a bloomin’ butcher-knife shoved hinto my belly.” 

The Navvy swallowed a glass of gin, drew the back 
of his hand across his mouth, and squinted suspiciously 
at the Inspector. Had Lord Bobby been playing him 
double—been writing to get away without consulting 
him? 

And as Brymner-Smyth swung back to his own hut, 
Killock, watching him going, muttered: ‘‘ That blawsted 
tof’e wants to get back where there’s swells; 'e don’t 
care if I’m killed, an’ my ole ’oman an’ the kids 
starve.”’ 

Then he looked at the thin penciled line of blood 
driven from the heart of the thermometer by the fierce 
heat till it rested atop at 117, and exclaimed, ‘‘God! 
wot a’ole to fry in!’ [Then he went out and hurled 
strange Hindustani oaths at a Pathan camel-man who 
understood only Pushtu, which was just as well for the 
Navvy.] 

The record of Killock’s gentle ways would be as use- 
less in this story as the history of a river mugger’s ex- 
istence, were it not that no man could judge the Griffin 
when he did the thing that he did if Killock’s part 
were left out. 

On the next day, the 17th, two natives lay sick in the 
coolie lines, and Killock, whom the fates had ordained 
to the misplacement of all things, swore they were 
malingering. 

But Baboo Ramchunder, the Bengali apothecary, 
diagnosed the cases according to the verbose method 
of his kind. ‘The pathology of their sick is vertigo, 
also prostration of appetite, because they absteme from 
rice,’’ he said. 

This seemed to settle the thing, and Brymner-Smyth 
thought no more of the sick coolies, because he was on 
the edge of going away and the things of Hindiput 
were things to be left behind. 

At noon on the 18th his Punjabis left with the lug- 
gage-laden camels. They would camp over night ata 
seraz on the road, and the Inspector, leaving before 
daylight next morning, would overtake them. 

An hour after the Punjabis had left, the heart of Hin- 
diput stood still with fear. Panic, that speaks all lan- 
guages, that is as universal as a sob, touched the hearts 
of the Pathans and the Marwari coolies, the big, flabby 
heart of Navvy Killock, and—and crept a little into 
the soul of the Griffin. 

One man was dead, and the Baboo, who was a doctor 
out of courtesy of speech, had now discovered it was 
cholera. 

“It is this way with the pestilential affliction, that 
when patient is defunct diagnosis is absolute, and 
cholera has smited Ram Baksh and also Dhiloo, who is 
his brother.’’ Thus he summed up the startling situa- 





tion. 
The Griffin was but a boy, this we must remember. 
In battle he would have ducked at the screech of the 


first shell and ducked again until he had been blooded. 
His face went white, and his soul ducked at the Baboo’s 
patter. 

In an hour Hindiput was a deathtrap. The hot,air 
vibrated with fear—the breath of the black scourge 
seemed in every man’s nostrils. The Pathans fled with 
their camels, and when men sought conveyance they 
drew long knives and drove them.off.. Any one might 
have germs of disease on his person, and those who 
could get away sought to flee alone; to wander out 
afoot on the desert was worse than to remain. 

The frightened ones had seen Ram Baksh, his .blue 
fingers driven nail-deep into the palms of his watery 
hands; his bloodless lips festooned with the bubbling 
froth of death as he lay rigid as steel, his head and 
knees drawn together. 

And the Baboo, great in incapacity, knowing not of 
the destroying thing, had given jalap, which was as 
efficacious as the sufferer’s invocation to Siva the De- 
stroyer for mercy. And another man was now on his 
back—either of fear or the scourge—and the natives 
were sore afraid. 
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Brymner-Smyth was practically a ‘‘casual’’; in actu- 
ality he had removed himself from the office of custo- 
dian in Hindiput; his men were gone, and he was but 
one who ate and slept within its mud walls. 

Sitting in his hut, the boy put this very clearly to 
himself. Then he passed to other things—to a vine- 
covered brick cottage in the Surrey Hills where a 
silver-haired woman prayed every night for his safe 
home-coming. That was something also proving that 
he was not of _Hindiput now, and should follow out his 
orders and go. 

Yes, he was afraid of the horrible thing; why lie to 
himself and say he was not? Was there ever any man 
who quailed not a little before this hydra-headed cobra 
that struck unseen? 

It was like running away, though. Yes, again, why 
lie—it was. 

Then the huge form of Killock darkened his door, 
and the Navvy’s voice, unsteady because of fear and 
gin, took up the boy’s line of thought. 

“Salaam, Cap’n Smyther—Brym! ain’t this jus’ orful 
—bloomin’ orful I calls it!’ The Navvy dropped toa 
stool and drew his sleeveless arms across the top of his 
bullet head that was a lake of sweat fountains. 

‘Why don’t y’u go from this ’ole, Cap’n? Wot’s the 
use of yer takin’ chances?”’ 

“I don't know what to do—I ought to stay and see 
the thing through,’’ the boy said with a query in his 
voice. 

Killock tipped his huge body forward on the stool 
till his alcoholic breath blew a mist in the boy’s face; 
his small eyes were like red beads in a yellow matrix, 
fear ‘and cunning jostling each other in their narrow 
holding. 

‘‘Look ee ’ere, sir, ’tain’t yer hoffice to fight cholera 
no more’n it’s mine. Yer can’t do nothink here but 
get tuk yerself; an’ the 
Guv’ment wouldn’t thank 
y’u ify’u was dead, would 
they? Y’u shift to-night, 
d’ye ’ear?’’ 

“I must do my duty 
whichever way it  lies.”’ 

The words rang true 
enough, but Killock’s ears 
were adder’s ears, deaf 
with the poison of fright. 

“To ‘ell wi’ dooty! ain’t 
you got no women-folks to 
‘ome—no mother or sweet- 
heart waitin’ fer you?”’ 

The boy looked curiously 
at the fat man who was full 
of unconscious tragedy. 
Had he misjudged the bar- 
barian—had Killock really 
a good heart? He was soon 
answered. 

‘‘That’s my hidea of hit. 
My ’ole woman an’ the kids, 
they’re a-livin’ ina cottage 
hout Clapham Road w’y, 
an’ there’s roses a-bloomin’ 
in the garden, an’ mari- 
golds, an’ the robins is 
‘oppin’ habout, an’ the 
larks a-singin’—that’s wot 
she sens in a letter. An’ 
be I goin’ t’ die in this ’ere 
God-torsaken ’ole, an’ git 
planted like a coolie in th’ 
sand, wi’ rocks atop to keep 
the jackals an’ hyeners 
from rootin’ me hup? Nex’ 
year I was a goin’ ’ome 
d’ye 'ear?—a-goin’ ’ome to 
th’ ol’ woman. That’s 
where I wants t’ die—in ol’ 

Hengland, where they puts 
roses an’ white flowers on 
a man’s grave!”’ 

The boy held his breath; the dreadful earnestness of 
the frightened Killock was dramatic. 

‘It’s hin the water wot that pagan Pathan brings in 
his filthy leather bottles on his camels. That’s why 
I’ve had me tot o’ gin—I knowed it ’ud come. An’a 
man wot stays ‘ere might be took in a hour. An’ 
s’pose I’m took wi’ it, th’ niggers ’ll clear hout—not a 
mother’s son of ’em ’ll come near a white man when 
’e’s took, ‘cause they're white-livered swine. Y’u take 
my word fer it, Cap’n, you’ve got yer horders to go, 
an’ jus’ cut aw’y from th’ bloody ’ole—it stinks wi’ th’ 
cholera. An’ I’m goin’ wi’ you.”’ 

Brymner-Smyth knew—the silk purse was but a 
sow’s ear. 

‘*You’ve got to stay here—you’re in charge,’’ he said 
deliberately. 

‘I’m not goin’—’ow d’ you make that hout? I hain’t 
got no right t’ stay ’ere an’ die—I hain’t no doctor; 
the Baboo’s doctor ’ere—’e’s paid t’ take chances.”’ 

‘‘But you’re in charge of the Baboo; you keep the 
medicine chest. If you leave, he’ll clear out. You're 
responsible.’’ 

‘Responsible be blowed! Will the Guv’ment be re- 
sponsible for my ol’ woman an’ kids if I die?’ 

‘I don’t know anything about that,’’ Brymner-Smyth 
answered; ‘‘but you can’t go with me. God, man, it 
would be deserting your post, and I would bea party 
to it.”’ 

‘‘Desertin’! hain’t you desertin’? You're like the 
Bara Sahib at ’eadquarters, ’e’ll be at the mess drinkin’ 
‘is hiced peg; an’ wot does ’e care if I’m ’ere dyin’ o’ 
cholera?—no more do you. See ’ere, youngster’’—and 
Killock clutched the boy’s jacket—‘‘we’ll cut aw’y to- 
gether. If you st’y ’ere you'll die, sure as ’eaven. 
We're 'uddled like pigs in a stye, an’ wot one’s got all 
‘ll get. I’m caught hin a trap, I tell you. ’Ow’m I 
goin’ to get a ‘undred miles in the desert?—I'd ’ave 
sunstroke. Take me wi’ you till we catch hup yer men 
—I'll pay hanythink you like fer a lift on a camel.”’ 

“Go back to your bungalow,’’ Brymner-Smyth an- 
swered, ‘‘and let me think this horrible thing all out.”’ 

Killock obeyed without a word, and the boy went 
through a process that he called thinking. It was 
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hardly that—it was more like listening to the 
bells. 

Even Killock had said he ought to go, and that was 
something; in reality, he was afraid—which was every- 
thing. 

Panic impregnates the air with germs that poison 
every living thing that breathes them. So the boy, 
into whose being these imps of unreason had crept, 
groping blindly, became possessed of but two ideas: 
he would go away, it was his duty; and Killock must 
remain, it was his duty. 

When it grew dark, Brymner-Smyth put the saddle 
on his mare and rode toward Killock’s bungalow. He 
couldn’t quite go away without speaking to the Navvy; 
it meant another scene, but he couldn’t help it. 

The scene was a scene. 

When Hindiput was without cholera, Killock drank 
much gin; now, because of the scourge, he poured it 
down. 

It was little short of a madman that lurched from the 
bungalow, and learning from the Inspector’s lips that 
he was to remain, called the curses of all gods, Chris- 
tian and pagan, upon the milk-sustained babe in the 
saddle. 

‘I’m took now, I tell you,”’ he said, ‘‘my ol’ woman’ll 
curse you to her dyin’ day. There's gripes in my belly 
now as ’ud cut th’ ’eart out of aox. You're cuttin’ hit 
—you're a hofficer as runs aw’y an’ leaves a Tommy to 
get shot.”’ 

Fear guided the vocabulary of Killock. It veered 
him as the wind twists a weathercock; one minute 
the Inspector was to go, the next he was cursed for not 
remaining. 

“I’m sorry, but my staying will do no good; besides, 
I can’t—I ve got my orders.”’ 

As he spoke the Inspector chirruped to his horse. 





At sight of the Inspector, his dull, heavy eyes brightened 


With an oath, Killock lurched forward and grasped the 
snaffle-ring of the bridle. 

‘Look ’ere, Mister Cop, I goes wi’ you, or you st’ys 
wi’ me. I hain’t stickin’ alone to th’ sinkin’ ship—’ear 
that?”’ 

‘“Take your hand off the bridle!’ 

‘Ere, come hout o’ the saddle!”’ and Killock’s disen- 
gaged hand clawed at the boy’s gaiters, fumbling for a 
tingerhold. 

Brymner-Smyth leaned over the pommel, and the 
butt of his riding-whip landed on the gorilla-like wrist 
that was dragging the horse’s nose to its shoulder. 
The Navvy'’s arm dropped to his side, where it hung 
limp as a stocking on a clothesline. The mare swerved 
at the sudden freeing of her head and plunged forward. 

The boy let her go. In his ears the speed-the-guest 
of Killock: ‘‘You ’it me, you swipe! Come back ’ere 
an’ I'll claw yer ’eart out, you cowardly swaggering 
bobby!”’ 

The mare was galloping, and the passion words came 
in little puffs, and presently were obliterated by dis- 
tance; the last sound reaching the boy from the mud 
walls of pestilence was ‘‘coward.”’ 

The mare’s shoeless hoofs echoed the dismal word 
from the sunburned crust of the desert—‘*Cowardly- 
coward—cowardly-coward!”’ the galloping refrain, and 
all because the rider was handicapped with a lead-cloth 
of doubt. 

In half a mile the mare shifted her forelegs and 
slipped into the shuffling trot of the country-bred. 
The road was a furrow worn by the pad feet of camels, 
reaching toward the Sulieman’s where was Dehra. 

The boy’s head rested on his chest, thinking, think- 
ing in a blurred way that led to nothing, his eyes 
seeing not the star-jeweled sky above that was a vast 
aigrette, almost musical in its brilliancy; below, the 
desert, gray in the night light, was like smooth waters. 

As though he had slept in the saddle, without knowl- 
edge of the two hours that had gone, suddenly from 
the gray waste a blank mud wall confronted him—it 
was the sevaz wherein the Punjabis were to await his 
coming. 

One of the men took the horse, and the Inspector, 


’ 


scarce speaking, threw himself on his blankets and 
tried to shut out the scene that caused his eyes to 
burn. 

Sleep! It passed without claiming from Punbaji to 
Punjabi, and then mocked him from their faces of 
content. 

Why did his mind wrestle with the problem be had 
settled—he was obeying orders? Also, he was a coward 
—some voice that was a lying voice screamed it through 
a hole in the mud wall, or perhaps it was one of the 
sleepers had said it, or perhaps it was an echo of the 
drunken Killock’s voice. 

Brymner-Smyth rose, turned low the lantern, slipped 
from the seraz, and out on the desert; asked the stars 
—or perhaps it was the Arranger-of-the-Stars—for some 
sign that would smother to silence the voices of doubt. 
But in the book of stars is written nothing of Griffins, 
or cholera, or fear, and on the desert is stamped but 
Desolation. He went back to his blanket, his mind 
numbed to uselessness as a guide to right. 

At two o’clock the desert trail cast something in at 
the door. It was a Beluchi camel-man, with a desire to 
talk of how the black scourge was even then at Hindi- 
put. 
Allah! whose name be ever blessed, but he had come 
near to disaster. He had stopped at the accursed vil- 
lage, and at once a Hindoo dog, a Baboo of animal 
descent, had besought him for conveyance out of 
Hindiput. The Sahib, fat, and a wine drinker, had 
been stricken—perhaps even now he was dead. Yes, 
the Baboo “akzm had said the Sahib had cholera, and 
that he would surely die. 

The boy had been asking for a sign from the stars, 
or out of the desert. It had been given him. 

“Quick! saddle the mare!’’ he commanded. 

‘*Huzoor, if the Captain Sahib goes to Hindiput, this 
evil thing will come upon 
the Sahib beyond doubt,” 
his men answered. 

“Will any-one volunteer 
to go with me?” Brymner- 
Smyth asked. ‘Of the Sir- 
kar’s orders, you may go 
to Dehra; of my asking, 
will any go back to the sav- 
ing of lives?” 

But the Punjabis an- 
swered that they were men 
of large families—if they 
died their little babas would 
starve. Also the Sirkar’s 
orders were to be obeyed, 
because they ate the salt of 
the Sirkar. 

‘“Who is at Dehra I know 
not,’’ the Inspector told his 
men, ‘‘but make report 
there that I have gone back 
to Hindiput because of chol- 
era, and will come again to 
Dehra when—’’ 

The boy stopped to think, 
and one of his Punjabis car- 
ried on the interrupted sen- 
tence with, ‘‘the Captain 
Sahib will come to Dehra 
in the pleasure of Kudah”’ 
(God). 

Brymner-Smyth mount- 
ed his mare and rode back 
in the camel-rut that was a 
road, and fear had fallen 
from him and the panic had 
passed. He was blocded 
in cholera, and the problem 
was settled, and, hard rid- 
ing, through his set teeth 
he prayed that he might 
come, in the way of atone- 
ment, to the side of Killock 
while still he lived. 

The light was breaking as the Inspector, coming to 
the stricken village, met a white-clothed figure pud- 
dling along the road. It was the Baboo. ‘The Ben- 
gali’s jaw dropped in astonished fear when he saw the 
Sahib. 

‘‘Where are you off to?’’ Brymner-Smyth asked, as 
he pulled up his mare. 

The Baboo blinked his big solemn eyes and wrestled 
with his wits for an answer. 

‘‘Deserting?”’ 

‘*No, Sahib, taking constitutional.” 

‘Don't lie-—you’re running away. How is the Sahib 
—is he dead?”’ 

‘“‘Yes, your honor, he is defunct. Coma coming, and, 
notwithstanding injunction from me, Killock Sahib is 
taking copious draughts of gin, and then yielded up 
the ghost.”’ 

‘‘And you got scared and cleared out.”’ 

‘No, your honor. I’m a poor man, not learned with 
knives and fighting. And coolie mans telling they 
will kill because I give them bad medicine, they say. 
Because of that wickedness on the coolie mans’ part, 
I have come out here to summon help.” 

‘‘You’re a great liar, Baboo,’’ Brymner-Smyth an- 
swered, ‘‘and you ought to be kicked.’’ Already he 
was forgetting his own fright that had been. ‘‘Come 
with me; we must do what we can,”’ he added. 

And as they rounded the end of Killock’s bungalow 
they heard the dead man’s voice calling, ‘‘Baboo!—Oh, 
I’m sick! Baboo!”’ 

Brymner-Smyth looked at Ramchunder, and he, shift- 
ing uneasily under the glance, said, ‘‘Coma has passed, 
but the Sahib will defunct soon.”’ 

They passed into the house. Killock was on his 
charpoy, and the cholera had eaten up the repulsive 
coarseness of his form until he was gaunt. 

At sight of the Inspector, his dull, heavy eyes 
brightened. ‘‘You—you'’ve come back, Cap’n. God 
be thanked! I’m tuk—I knowed it ’ud come.’’ He 
burst into tears and sobbed like a babe. 

Brymner-Smyth put his hand on the sick man’s 
forehead. ‘‘Don’t give up, Killock; we’ll pull you 


through all right,’’ he said. 
° 
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Build Your Own Boat 
By the Brooks System 
which consists of 
exact size printed 
patternsofevery 
piece, a complete 
stof Half-Tone 
WorkingI1- 
lustrations, an 
itemized bill of all 
Material re- 
quired and how to 
secure it, Our In- 
structions tell 
you how to lay a 
certain pattern on 
a particular piece 
—how to mark it 





Length 35 ft., beam 6 ft. 3 in, 
Patterns $25.00. You can build this 


$1000.00 Boat for $125.00 








Length 18 ft., beam 4 ft. 


Pattern $10.00. and cut it out— 

Takes 300 ft. lumber and $9.00 in hardware. how : aa or 
screw it in place 

A $200.00 Boat for $35.00 with so many of 


such size nails or 
Contieatm Length 16 ft., beam 4 ft. serews. We then 






foe boat ive you an illus- 
\guen Patterns $5.00, tration of each step 
++ +4 \ tat With 200 ft. lumber and of the work prop- 


erly done. It is 

you havea the Twentieth Cen- 

tury method for 

$150.00 Boat for $20.00 the amateur and 

protessional boat 

builder. It is a form of recreation. It is a splendid business 
opportunity. Can you see itP 

Pattern § sizes 12 to 51 ft. Prices from $3.00 up. Catalog and 

particulars free. For 25c. 64 page catalog, sheet of instructions 

and working illustrations. Prices quoted on knock down frames 

and complete boats. 
BROOKS BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building. 
170 Ship St. Bay City, Mich., U. 8. A. 
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lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
. Sample Free. 
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Real Estate Wanted 


to supply the wants of CASH BUYERS, SELLERS and 
EXCHANGERS advertising in our JOURNAL each 
month. Subscribers can write to advertisers and make 
their own deals FREE, Ours is the best, largest and most 
reliable real estate magazine published, and is now in its 
fourth year. Good stories, news and current topics. Cir- 
culation covers U. S., Canada, Mexico, Cuba and Hawaii, 
3 months trial 25c, 3 years $1. Sample copies, 10 cts. 


U.S. Real Estate Journal, 168 W. Brighton Av., Syracuse, N.Y. 








Agents Earn 


$75 to $250 
a Month 
Selling «NOVELTY KNIVES” 


Your name, address, photo underneath handles; also 
emblems lodges, societies, etc, Finely tempered razor 
steel blades. Big Profits. Good commission paid. 
Send 2c stamp for great special offer to agents. 








NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40, Bar St., CANTON, 0. 


PHOTO BROOCHES 10c. 


Send us any photograph you want 
copied and we will return it un- 
harmed with an exact copy on one of 
these pretty rimless brooc! “mountings 
for only 10 cts. All our Photo-Min- 
iatures are exact and perfect re- 
productions. We send this 25c. 
sample for only 10 cts. to intro- 
duce our goods and send you Free our 
large ill. price-list of iste cabstosares, 
jewelry, novelties. Agents want 


CORONA [IFG. CO., Box 1275, Boston, [ass. 


E PAGE'S PHOTO PASTE 


IN 4ARS AND TUBES 
Dries piokly —never discolors the 
print. Very strong—corners will not 
curlup. Invalua 
eral use. Largest bottle now on the 
market for 5 cents (by mail, 10 cents). 
In bulk for large users, carton work, etc. 


Russia Cement Co.gioucesters 
IE PAGE'S GLUE “ee 


1877 FOR 27 YEARS 
WE HAVE SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 


Cancer 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium is the only institution 
in the world where cancer and tumors (that are acces- 
sible) are permanently cured. Describe your case and 
we will give an opinion and complete information. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 








































To Owners of Gasoline Engines, 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc. 


™* Auto-Sparker 


does away entirely with all start- 
ing and running batteries, their 
annoyance and expense. No belt— 
no switch—no batteries. Can be 
) attached to any engine now using 
batteries. Fully guaranteed ; write 
for descriptive catalog. 
Motsinger Device Mfg. Co. 
22 Main 8t., Pendleton, Ind. 


400 2nd HAND TYPEWRITERS 
less than half price. All good as new. 
No. 2 Smiths, No. 6 prea roe $48 
All makes, from $12 up to $60. 
Big factory sale. We Buy, Sell, Rent and 
Exchange. Big discounts on supplies. We 
poi on approval, free examination. Free 
atalogue and ss oa ain list. Special 
offer to agents, ELL-BARNES 
CO., 281 <P co Chicago. 


$25,000 made from one-half 
acre. Easily grown throughout 
the U.S.and Canada. Room in 


your garden to grow thousands of dollars’ worth. Roots 
and seeds for sale. Send 4c. for postage and get our 
booklet A-S telling all about it. McDowell Ginseng 
Garden, Joplin, Mo. 


Book-keeping 
PHY etc., thoroughly 
taught. — 
fo 
graduates. Compact. Course for Home study, $5. Cate. 


logue free. C,C. GAINES, Box 961, Poughkeepsie, 
-Y., or 119 West 125th Street, New York, N.Y. 


HAY FEVER and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED. BOOK 
4 Free. P. Harnotp Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“I’m done for,’’ the Navvy answered plain- 
tively. “God help us; my ol’ woman ’ill—"’ 

Then the sickness doubled him up, and for 
ten minutes he writhed and was sick 

The Griffin hada strong polo wrist, but he 
was a babe in the matter of illness. 

“Great heavens, Baboo! What do you 
stand there blinking for? Give the man 
something—he’ll die on our hands.” 

“Yes, sar, Iam cogitate diagnose for proper 
draught. Best authorities advise chlorodyne. 
But already, Sahib, I have given planty big 
dose, and always the Sahib redelivering back 
again. Also, he is reproach most blasphe- 
mous.”’ 

The Baboo poured much medicine down 
the sick man, who now, subdued by fear, did 
not curse the physician. 

Ignorant though he was of the effects of 
cholera, Brymner-Smyth fancied that the 
Navvy’s bullock-like constitution was mak- 
ing a great fight. against the disease; he 
certainly was not in the state of collapse the 
Baboo had pictured, and the boy’s coming 
seemed to have lessened the fear that would 
surely have killed him, had he beer left 
alone. 

‘“Eavens, it burns!’ Killock wailed as the 
liquid scoria singed its way down his throat. 
“Dve suffered hawful, sir.’ He lay still for 
a little, panting with the pain. The morphia 
element in the drug soothed him now, and, 
turning from his immediate fear of dissoiu- 
tion, he harked back to what had gone 
before. 

“I’ve been a bit rough, Cap’n, an’ I begs to 
*pologize. All along o' the drink I called y’u 
a bloody coward, an’ ’ere y’u area 'ero, takin’ 
chances o’ th’ cholera an’ a-nursin’ me. 1 
don’t want to die wi’ no hard teelin’s—”’ 

‘There, there, don't say anything,’ the 
boy interrupted. ‘‘You’re not going to die 
—we won't let you. I lost my temper like a 
young ass, and I want you to forgive me.” 

“It was a-comin’ to me all along o’ my 
swearin’. If—if I pegs hout, ye’ll see that 
heverythink is done proper, won’t y’u; an’ 
you’ll send th’ papers an’ things ’ome to th’ 
ol’ woman?”’ 

Then the opiate—the Baboo had adminis- 
tered the dose for an ox—drowsed Killock, 
and babbling sleepily of roses, and marigolds, 
and the ‘‘ol’ woman,”’ he fell asleep, and the 
boy, taking the Baboo, went to the coolie 
lines. 

The frightened Ramchunder’s story of mu- 
tinous natives was, like the rest of it, all a lie, 
engendered by his fear of the Inspector's 
anger at his desertion. 

And the cholera was spreading but slowly: 
three men stricken since the death of 
the first patient. With pathetic resignation 
some of the sick men’s relatives still clung 
to them, while the other coolies were scat- 
tered about on the desert beyond the mud 
walls of the village. 

The boy’s hour of trial had passed, and 
now he had no fear. Ashamed of the weak- 
ness that had come to him, he was even reck- 
less. More than once the Baboo cautioned 
him as he did something for the stricken 
coolies. 

As Brymner-Smyth, followed by Ram- 
chunder, passed from one hut to another, 
he saw acamel swinging up the road from 
Jacobabad. Well he knew that easy pacing 
shamble—it was a Bikaneer racing camel, 
carrying some one who came in haste. The 
long spindly legs wove in and out with the 
rapidity of urged speed, and in the double 
saddle, behind the driver, sat a European. 

Brymner-Smyth stepped into the shade of 
a hut, leaned against its mud wall and waited. 

The camel raced to where he stood, and at 
a pull from the nose cord knelt with bub- 
bling remonstrance at his feet. Then the 
Sahib, whose face was dust-plastered till it 
was like a terra-cotta mask, flung himself 
from the saddle, and the boy saw that it 
was Surgeon Saunders from headquarters. 
“Abrupt” Saunders, as irreverent India 
called him. 

‘Hello! Gad, glad you're here, youngster,” 
the Surgeon cried eagerly, wiping the per- 
spiration from his forehead. ‘‘Knew you'd 
got the route, and was afraid you were off to 
Dehra. Half expected to find no one but 
dead and dying here—these fellows get pan- 
icky when cholera comes.’ 

‘“How’d you know of it, sir?’’ 

‘“‘Camel- -man brought Khubber (news) to 
pee s’pose he cleared out from it— 

’ve ridden all night. Is it bad—is it pukka 
Asiatic cholera, Baboo—many dead? Any of 
your Punjabis down, Inspector?”’ 

‘‘My men have gone to Dehra,” Brymner- 
Smyth answered, and to himself he answered, 
“Thank God, I haven’t!”’ 

“By Jove, youngster, that’s pluck!—sent 
them out of harm’s way and faced the thing 
yourself, eh? ’Tisn’t every Griff’ would do 
that first time of asking.”’ 

The boy flushed and squirmed uneasily 
under the praise. 

“It’s a wonder you didn’t bolt, Baboo.”’ 

Then also Ramchunder squirmed and 
looked apprehensively at’ the Inspector; but 
they were both in the same boat, and silence 
was a jewel-studded ring of gold. 

The Surgeon unshipped the medicine case 
from the camel’s back, saying cheerily, ‘‘Let’s 
get to work, Baboo—where are the cases?”’ 
“Only three?” he said presently, when he 
had seen the stricken ones. ‘'That’s good; 
we'll check it. One will die sure, his spleen’s 
the size of a Chedder cheese; that itself would 
kill him. We may pull the other two through 
though.”’ 

‘*Also Killock Sahib is prostrate with this 
affliction,’’ the Baboo said, when the Surgeon 
had finished his examination of the three. 

‘*What! a European down? Where is he? 
Lead the way, Baboo.”’ 

‘Yes, sar,’’ Ramchunder answered as they 
made their way tothe bungalow. ‘Inspector 
Sahib here is nurse Killock Sahib like his own 
female mother. Already the patient is de- 
funct many times of coma and complication 
if Inspector Sahib does not preserve his life. 
All night Inspector Sahib giving medicine 
and keeping from decease the sahib who is 
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From a Railroad Conductor 

“T am a busy man, but must take time to write 
you about Allen’s Foot-Ease. I am a Conductor 
and on my feet most of the time. My feet often got 
so sore I couldhard'y takea step. A friend gave me 
a box of Allen's Foot-Ease an said it would cure 
me. I used all of the box but two envelopes and my 
feet are now O. K. hog I forget I have feet. Itisa 
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Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder. It cures 
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R IRRITATIONS, CHAFINGS, ITCHINGS, RASHES, 
Heat, Perspiration, Lameness, and Soreness incidental to riding, 
cycling, golfing, and other athletics, no other application so 

soothing, cooling, and refreshing as a bath with CUTICURA SOAP, 
followed by gentle anointings with CUTICURA, the great skin cure. 


No amount of persuasion can induce those who have once used these great skin puri- 
fiers and beautifiers to use any others for preserving, purifying, and beautifying the skin, 
scalp, hair, and hands. CUTICURA SOAP combines delicate emollient properties derived 
from CUTICURA, the great skin cure, with the purest of cleansing ingredients, and the 
most refreshing of flower odours. No other medicated soap is to be compared with it for 
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inoculated with cholera. Also, I am make 
professional effort to save the patient.” 

Ramchunder was lying with tortuous f:- 
cility to the end that Brymner-Smyth might 
be mollified into silence. 

The little Surgeon whisked about and said: 
“Gad, boy! this affair won't hurt you any in 
the Service—I’l] take care of that in my re- 
port. I knew a cub once that acted differ- 
ently.” . 

The Inspector was in agony. 
despair, “Sir, I don’t deserve—”’ 

“Tut, tut, man—modest, eh? That won't 
do in India—not in the Police, anyway. If 
you'd cleared out you'd have got caShiered. 
You're here at your post, and that’s the way 
it goes in my report.”’ 

“Yes, sar,’’ broke in the Baboo hurriedly, 
for fear the Inspector would speak again, 
“also lam retaining official post, and every 
coolie plenty much afraid, too, your honor.” 

‘‘In here, is he?”’ 

They were at the door of the bungalow. 


He cried in 


| The Surgeon stalked briskly to the charpoy, 


on which lay Killock. 

Brymner-Smyth waited breathlessly, watch- 
ing the Surgeon's face. For days he had lit- 
erally loathed this rough man, and now he 
felt as though a brother’s life hung in the 
balance. 

Three minutes of investigation, and then 
Saunders, facing about, his gray eyes pierc- 
ing Ramchunder, asked, “Have you been 
treating this man for cholera, Baboo?” 

“Yes, your honor; giving plenty medicine; 


| because of this he is not prematurely de- 





ceased.’ 

‘‘Baboo, you’re a confounded fool. This 
man has no more cholera than I have—he’s 
got a bad dose of funk, and has lushed gin 
till he’s nearly in the D. T's.” 

“Wot’s that, Doctor—be'n’t I got cholera?”’ 
and Killock, swinging his legs to the floor, sat 
up and blinked incredulously at the Surgeon. 

“No, you haven’t, worse luck. You've 
nearly stopped your heart going with gin 
and panic.” 

With a sigh of relief Navvy Killock fell 
back on the bed exclaiming, ‘‘God bless yer 
‘eart, Doctor, my ol’ ’oman ‘ill be glad.”’ 

And in the bungalow Fate had arrayed a 
safe trinity of silence, Baboo, Navvy, and 
Griffin. 
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THE GOD OF LOVE 


By E. NESBIT 


|? is not gold of rippled hair 
Like corn-fields swept by winds at play, 
It is not cheeks as fresh and fair 
As apple-bloom at dawn of day. 


It is not these that sing to Love 

And bid him wake so sure, so soon, 
That set the skies alight above, 

And set him crying for the moon. 


It is not heart-gold, pure and bright 
As virgin gold in Ridden seams, 
It is not soul as clear and light 
As sunrise in a poet's dreams. 


It is not these that give Love food 

And drink—the magic wine and bread, 
That set, amid his solitude, 

The enchanted garland on his head. 


Love only knows one god sublime, 
The trinity in unity ; 


And the god’s names are Space and Time 
And—Opportunity. 
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Had Never Seen the Flag 


A MAN was discovered in Coosa County, 


| sight of the flag on the sapling. 


Alabama, last winter who had never | 


seen the American flag. What is more, 
he had not the least perception of what it 
meant and was much astonished when this 
was explained to him. 

The incident happened in the long-ieaf pine 
country in which the Kaul Lumber Company 
is operating, near the little backwoods town 
of Juniata. A party of Government forest- 
ers, under Franklin W. Reed, was encamped 
in the woods beside the road. A large flag 
tied to a sapling pine announced the site asa 
Government camp. One evening a little old 
man came down the road driving a yoke of 
steers and stopped to inquire whether the 
party would like to buy some pork. He got 
out of his cart, sat down on a stump, and 
after a moment’s conversation his eye caught 
He looked 


| at it in a puzzled way, then asked what it 








was. The men thought at first he was joking, 
but it was soon apparent the question was in 
good faith. 

“That's the American flag, man. 
you ever seen the flag before?” 
“ No, he had never seen a flag of any kind 
before. He had heard there were such things, 
and once he had seen a picture of a flag ona 
poster, but that was a long time ago, and he 
had almost forgotten about it. He had lived 
in the woods all his life and had never been 
more than thirteen miles from home. He 
wanted to know what the flag meant, and 
listened in silence when this was explained 
to him. 
write, and had never heard that the Fourth 
of July was any different from any other day. 


Haven't 





Burnett’s Vanilla 
Don’t let your grocer work off a cheap and 


is pure, 
Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv. 


dangerous substitute. 





Many Beverages 


are so vastly improved by the added richness imparted by | 


the use of Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. The 
Eagle Brand is prepared from the milk of herds of well 
fed, housed, groomed cows of native breeds. Every can 
is tested and is therefore reliable.—Adv. 
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He did not know how to read or | 
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BANDMEN! 


Our New Band 
' atalogue 
Ready 








PRICES! 
Contains 
Hundreds 

of new 
things in 


Band Instruments 
\ Drumsand Uniforms 


Every band will save one-third by 
sending for a copy, FREE, 











“Mum” 


does not check perspiration, 
and has no odor of its own; 
but, by chemically neutraliz- 
ing the odors of the body, it 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


25c by mail, postpaid, or at 
drug- and department- stores. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 














ity for the Summer Vacation-— $1 
For use on Trains, Boats, and 
\!), in Strange Hotels. An Elec- 
7 tric Pocket Lamp, Shipped 
Promptly by Registered 
Mail complete for use, on re. 
ceipt of Only One Dollar. 
Carry it in your pocket by 
day, abd keep it under your 
pillow by night, and you will 
always find it ‘a friend in need” 

to light you in safety to all dark 
laces. Inexpensive to maintain. Re- 
liable. Guaranteed as represented or 
Invaluable for Physicians, Watchmen, etc. Bat- 
and renewed when required. Extra 
ve cents additional for mailing extra 
attery. Booklet of electrical novelties sent free. Address Dept. 66. 
BUCKINGHAM NOVELTY MFG. CO., 41 W. 24th St., New York City 


Ideal Steam Cooker 


Saves heat, time, temper and fuel. Cooks 
complete meal over one burner of any stove. 
Hold 12 one qt. jars in canning fruit. Ideal 
Cookers, both Round and Square, have 
Whistles; have drawn seamless copper tank 
bottoms, dome tops. 

Book Free. Our complete catalogue shows 
many styles and sizes, round or square. Prices, 
$1.75, $2.50, $4.50 up. Good Agents Wanted, 

THE TOLEDO COOKER Co. 
Desk Z@ Toledo, Ohio 












money refunded. 
teries and bulbs 
battery and bulb 
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WRONG TRACK 
Had To Switch 


Even the most careful person is apt to 
get on the wrong track regarding food 
sometimes and has to switch over. 

When the right food is selected the 
host of ails that come from improper 
food and drink disappear, even where the 
trouble has been of lifelong standing. 

‘From a child I was never strong and 
had a capricioys appetite and I was 
allowed to eat whatever I fancied—rich 
cake, highly seasoned food, hot biscuit, 
etc.—so it was not surprising that my 
digestion was soon out of order and at 
the age of twenty-three I was on the 
verge of nervous prostration. I had no 
appetite and as I had been losing strength 
(because I didn’t get nourishment in my 
daily food to repair the wear and tear on 
body and brain) I had no reserve force to 
fall back on, lost flesh rapidly and no 
medicine helped me. 

‘““Then it was a wise physician ordered 
Grape-Nuts and cream and saw to it that 
I gave this food (new to me) a proper 
trial, and it showed he knew what he was 
about, because I got better by bounds 
from the very first. That was in the 
summer and by winter I was in better 
health than ever before in my life, had 
gained in flesh and weight and felt like a 
new person altogether in mind as well as 
body, all due to nourishing and complete- 
ly digestible food, Grape-Nuts. 

“This happened three years ago and 
never since then have I had any but per- 
fect health, for I stick to my Grape-Nuts 
food and cream and still think it deli- 
cious. I eat it every day. I never tire of 
this food and can enjoy a saucer of 
Grape-Nuts and cream when nothing else 
satisfies my appetite, and it’s surprising 
how sustained and strong a small saucer- 
ful will make one feel for hours.’’ Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

True food that carries one along and 
“there's a reason.’’ Grape-Nuts 1o days 
proves big things. 

Get the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in each pkg. 





























Wardrobe Trunks Sie hes, vie 
Usual pressing unnecessary. Clothes hung as in 
closet, but held fast. Can’t be crushed in a 


Wickert 


No need to unpack. Get anything 
in a minute without disarranging 
contents. No lifting. A ward- 
robe-chiffonier, as convenient at 
home as when traveling. 

Ask your dealer. If he Fiasn’t them, 
send us his name and we will see that 
you are supplied. 

Look for the lion in every trunk 
Write for N. DRUCKER & CO. 
trunk _ 915 Broapway 

(Fre: Cincinnati, O. 

Makers of all styles of trunks. 


Strength and beauty. 














Do You Want a 


PIANO centine Bargain 


Hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from renting to be dis- 
posed of at once. 7 include Steinways and twenty other 
well known makes. any cannot be distinguished from new 
et all are offered at a great discount. 


rights as low as $100. Also beauti- 
fu New Uprights : at $125, $135, $150 
and $165. A fine in- Pee at $290, 


fully equal to many pianos. 
Monthly pest cage, oe Freight rates ey ein Write 
for list and particulars. make a great saving. Pianos bear 
our guarantee. Iliustrated Piano Book Free. 


LYON & HEALY 


67 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


World’s largest music house ; sells Everything known in Music. 


| letters, 
| lines, and gleaning countless graphic little 














OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


More than 15,000 appointments made last 
year. Chances better than ever. Thousands we 
prepared have been appointed, Established 
1893. Originators of preparation for these 
examinations by mail. Full particulars free 
concerning positions, salaries, examinations 
(held in every State), sample questions used. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTITUTE, (Inc.) 





33-70 Second National Bank Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FREE “iam5° 


Leading mining and financial paper, giving all the news 
from the mining districts, and containing latest and 
most reliable information on the mining and oil indus- 
tries, principal “eee dividends, etc. Every investor 
should have it. We will send it free for six months upon 
request. A, L. WISNER & CO., 





32 Broadway, New York. 





CUT DOWN GAS BILLS 
from one-quarter to one-half usual cost by using this 
Little Joker Gas Governor 
Makes pressure uniform. Absolutey prevents back 
flow ea Ye) registration by meter. D. H. writes “My 
meter used to register 3000 feet. Saved 1000 feet first month.’ 
a one can attach. We send full instructions 5 c 
ved sen aga serena pays for itself. Price 0 
paved itpaid. oney back if not satisfied. 
Agents find it a good seller. 


ELKHART NOVELTY CO., Box A, Elkhart, Ind. 


A Beautiful Book 
Containing h colored ill of 
Venetian Bead Works fancy neck wear, purses, 
belts, shipping bags, shirt waist sets, handsome 
combs, etc. ee 
MIZTEC ART CO., Dept. 20, 84 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

















Lawn Fence 


Made of Steel. Lasts a lifetime. We 
have no Agents. Sold to users at 
Wholesale Prices. 7 cts. a foot 
up. Cheaper than wood. Catalogue 
Free. KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
Box 307 Muncie, Indiana. 


ROVALTY PAID #,2une Carats 
PIONEER PUB. CO. 


N 
SONG - POEMS °° =aiuner alan 
Gse SCHOOL QUESTION? 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE IT ° 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning 
all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 
1825 Fisher Building - - - - Chicago, Ill. 
“Voice of Liberty” March; 


Music—17c “Navajo,” “Down on the 


Farm,” “Under the Anheuser Bush,” “Bedelia,’’ Etc. 
Any 50 cent piece for 17 cents postpaid. 
DANIELSON MUSIC SUPPLY, Jamestown, N. Y. 


GINSENG 


D. BRANDT - 


The Chicago College of Dental Surgery 


Founded in 1880. 2106 Graduates. Has continued under the 
Management of its founders since its organization and offers unsur- 
passed facilities to dental students. For announcement address 


DR. TRUMAN W. BROPHY, Dean,782 W. Harrison St.,Chicago 

















“Gondolier,’ ’ «Uncle Sammy,” 





SEEDS AND ROOTS. 
Prices low. 50 cent book on 
Culture and Profits of Gin- 
seng FREE. Send for it. 
Box 523 - BREMEN, OHIO 











GrorGIA, Decatur. 
{ For Young Ladies. 
Agnes Scott Institute. kor, Youn dates 
Preparatory, and Special Courses. Certification to East- 
ern Colleges. Modern buildings and equipment. New 


gymnasium. Beautiful grounds, ideal climate, near 
Atlanta. F. Gaines, D.D., Pres. 





culture is the greatest money maker ot 


° 
the age! Start a garden now. Yor 
will soon cross the bridge to prosperity. 
A plot 100x100 ft. will make a $10,000 


garden. Valuable information 5 cts 


T. 8. SUTTON, 560 Sherwood Ave., Louisville, Ky. | 
I 
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GOOD READING FOR 
SUMMER DAYS 


By FREDERIC TABER COOPER 


NQUESTIONABLY this is an encourag- 
ing year in fiction, and one which, hap- 
pily, is free from transitory fads. There 

is no dominant type at present, no special 
vogue of the Colonial novel, or the Zenda 
novel, or the novel with a purpose. It is an 
era of individualism in fiction, and if there is 
any definite tendency, it is a wholesome one, 
away from the sex problem and the hothouse 
atmosphere of London drawing-rooms and 
New York smart sets, and toward the big 
active interests of life—the world of politics 
and finance, of corporations and trusts and 
law courts, the virile outdoor life of the open 
sea, the woodland trail, the frozen North. 
Moreover, the fiction of the year bears the 
hall-mark of many sterling names. Winston 
Churchill, Charles G. D. Roberts, Ellen Glas- 
gow, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman are only a few 
of the American writers who find a place in 
the list. And of the three authors in all 
England to-day who have admittedly shown 
the greatest promise, Kipling alone is unrep- 
resented. Conrad and Hewlett have each 
contributed a characteristic volume —the 
former another of his splendid and virile sea 
stories, ‘‘Romance’’; the latter, the most 
unique and finely wrought piece of verbal 
tapestry he has yet produced, ‘‘The Queen’s 
Quair”’ (the Macmillan Company). 

Every historical novel is necessarily some- 
thing of a four de force ; but this story of Mr. 
Hewlett’s is unlike any other historical novel 
ever written. It is unparalleled in its subtle 
and elusive blending of fact and fancy. He 
seems to have saturated himself with the 
contents of old diaries and chronicles and 
reading clairvoyantly between the 


details that sober historians have somehow 
missed. He leaves you with the feeling that 
he has taken those faded, musty old docu- 
ments, and with the magic art of a glowing 
phrase, the brilliant coloring of noun and ad- 
jective, has turned their yellowed leaves into 
the exquisite beauty of an illuminated parch- 
ment. By some subtle touch he has made 
the dim figures from vanished centuries, the 
cracked and faded portraits of long dead 
lords and ladies, flash into sudden life; he 
has made them step forth from their antique 
frames, still clad in their masquerade of old- 
time garments; but their hearts are the 
hearts of the men and women of to-day. 

You can feel their riotous pulse-beats, you 
can see the rebellious flush of youthful blood. 

The Mary Stuart he gives us may not be our 
Mary Stuart—for to many the Queen of Scots 
is an idealized figure of romance, surrounded 
with a halo of poetic mystery. Mr. Hewlett 
repiaces the mystery of idealism with the 
greater mystery of flesh-and-blood, the trou- 
blous witchery of sex, the allurement of 
tangible, physical charm. His Mary is a 
woman before she is a queen, a frail, way- 
ward woman, moody and changeful; none 
too sincere, either—she has ‘‘the trick of the 
sidelong look’’—vyet, on the whole, more 
sinned against than sinning; a woman, he 
tells us, with a passionate need of love, yet 
one who might have ruled right royally had 
not fate decreed that she should be the toy 
and the caprice of unworthy men. All 
the famous characters of the familiar story, 
Chastelard and Darnley and Rizzio, the bevy 
of the Queen’s Marys, Bothwell and the rest— 
names whose very sound seems to sing of the 
romance and the tragedy and the pity of it— 
pass before us in a glowing pageant; for Mr. 
Hewlett has wrought over this picture as 
over a labor of love, with a studied preciosity 
of word and phrase that has made the re- 
sulting volume resemble nothing so much 
as a delicately embroidered piece of cloth- 
o’-gold. 


A Lowe Story of the Sea 


AMoncG the younger American authors, Mr. 
J. B. Connolly is making an enviable reputa- 
tion for himself in his pictures of the life of 
Gloucester fishermen. ‘Out of Gloucester,”’ 
when it appeared a year ago, came as a wel- 
come surprise. It was so full of the salt 
breath of the ocean, the tingle of wind-driven 
spray, that you could almost smell the health- 
ful ozone breathing forth from its pages. His 
new story, “The Seiners’’ (Scribners), is a 
worthy successor to the other volume, and to 
a certain class of readers, who do not care 
whether the scene is laid upon land or sea, 
so long as there is a love interest running 
through it, it offers the advantage of being 
a long novel instead of a group of short 
sketches. The plot, to be sure, is rather 
tenuous, being merely the rivalry between 
a handsome young fisherman and his former 
employer, a shipowner of evil reputation, for 
the hand of one of the belles of Gloucester. 
The girl, of course, remains on shore, while 
the greater part of the story takes place out 
of sight of land; but the last chapter ends in 
regulation fashion, witha betrothal. But the 
reader who loves the sea, the whistle of wind 
in the cordage, the toss and tumble of waves, 
will find in Mr. Connolly’s book, quite inde- 
pendently of plot, much of that special kind 
of joy of living which is peculiarly the pre- 
rogative of the born sailor. 


A Tale of Legal Quibbles 


WHEN you read a volume by Frederick 
Trevor Hill, your first feeling is a sense of 
wonder that some other author did not, long 
ago, seize upon the material that the law 





handsomely illustrates our entire line of Combination Billiard and Pool Tables (from $25 to 








Royal Home Sport 


For real fun, vim and healthful exercise of mind and body, 
billiards and pool surpass all other games that can be played 
within four walls. Their powers to amuse and hold the 
interest and pile up excitement as home games make them 
the ideal attraction fur keeping men and boys home nights 
and amusing the entire family circle. 


The Indianapolis 

= 
Combination | 

Library—Dining | 
Table Billiard—Pool | 
takes no more room than an ordinary | 
library or dining table. yet affords 
ample space to play the games as 
they should be played Made of 
the best materials, beautifully fin- 


ished, slate beds, regularly equipped. 
We have made a new catalog that 


wel 


means 





Sample Chair. Striking 

furnivure. handsomely 

Just the 

| thing for the veranda 
| or den. 


$150) and a variety of the kind of distinctive porch furniture that is preferred by people who 
know and want the best. Send for the catalog—it’s FREE and well worth the asking 
Combination Billiard Mfg. Co., 51-61 Ingalls, Indi lis, Ind. 




















We Want Agents 


for the 


OLIVER 


Typewriter 


—the standard visible writer— 


Tartarlithine 


is a great reliever of stiff- 
ened joints, pains in the 


in cities and towns where we are not at present 
represented. An agency for this progressive 
and up-to-date typewriter carries with it a 
dignified and profitable position for high class 
men. We aid our agents to achieve success and 
extend their field as their development warrants. 
We seek to make it worth while for good men 
to remain with us permanently. 

Previous experience neither essential nor 
objectionable. The Oliver agency can be car- 
ried on in connection with other business in 
some localities. 

If you are the kind of man we are seeking, 

7 we will enter in- 
to details by cor- 
respondence on 
receipt of your 
inquiry. 

The Oliver 
Typewriter Co. 

149 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill.,U.S.A. 

Foreign Office : 


75 Queen Victoria St. 
London, Engl: 


arms, shoulders or back. 
It cures by removing the 
Does 
not upset the stomach 
nor affect the heart. 


cause, uric acid. 


Prescribed and endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country. 


Ask Your Doctor About It 


Free sample and our booklet on the 
cure of Rheumatism sent on request. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
46 ANN STREET NEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHIME Co. 


—_ 

















“AN INTERESTING STORY OF THE METROPOLIS” 


REAL NEW YORK 


Text by 
RUPERT HUGHES 


100 Drawings by 
HY. MAYER 


CHICAGO man, a preacher from Terre 
Haute, a girl from San Francisco, and 
others, meet on a. railway train entering 
New York, and are drawn together by 
their common interests in the city of their destination. 
On their arrival they set out singly or in groups to 
explore the mysteries and wonders of the American 
metropolis. No book has come so close to the reali- 
ties of the metropolis or told so much of its many- 
sided interests, and in addition it is an interesting and 
absorbing story. 





ALL BOOKSELLERS, $1.50 NET 


THE SMART SET PUBLISHING CO., 452 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 














To or from the ST. LOUIS FAIR 
A Delightfully cool place to REST is 


A necessity for 
right shaving— 
Williams’ Shav- 
ing Soap. | 





—_ : : ee 
. 

Chicago Beach Hotel 

Fifty-First Blvd. and Lake Shore, Chicago 
The finest Summer and Winter Hotel on the Great Lakes for 
families, tourists and transient guests. Only ten «minutes ride to 
Chicago's shopping and theater center Built of stone and 
pressed brick 450 large outside rooms: 220 private bath reoms. 
Has nearly 1000 feet of broad veranda overlooking Lake Michigaa. 
Geo. W. Reynolds, Mgr. (formerly Mgr. Hotel Del Monte, Cal.) 

Send for Handsome New Illustrated Booklet 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tablets sold every- 
Free trial sample for 2-cent stamp to pay 
postage. Write for ‘**How to Shave.” 


The J. B. Williams Co., 


where. 
booklet, 


Glastonbury, Conn. 
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Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have them. 





7ime is the measurer 


or al/ CPINGS,- cocron 
Vio f-4 


LLGIN 


WATCHT 


the most accurate 
of times instruments 





‘*Time- 


makers and Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated history of the watch, sent free, 


ELGiIn NATIONAL WaTCH Co., ELGIN, ILL. 












mazoo Steel Range 
middlemen’s profits. 


ovens, 


eaid us. 


Sively ti 


logue No. 176. 


Factory > 


We shi» direct to the user 


Saving you all dealers’ and 
We 
guarantee satisfaction under $20,000 bond. 


alamazoo} 


Stoves and Ranges | 


both steel and cast-iron; new patterns, large square | 
guaranteed fire 
and polished ready for use. 
every way, send it back and we refund every cent 


backs. 


joobers—the only manufacturers of 
stoves in the world selling exclu- 
thes user direct. 
postal for approval offer and cata- 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., MFRS. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


We fit all our ranges and cook stoves with our 
Patent oven thermometer which makes baking easy. 


Prices || 


trom our own fac- 
tory on 


360 
Days || 
Approval 


pay the freight and ! 


HARTFORD CONN. 


= 12 WARREN z 
22) COLUMBUS 


4 poston 
WASHINGTON. 


Shipped blacked 
If not satisfactory in 


Send 











| 
Weare actval manufacturers, not simply | 


Se — FIRE APPLIANCE CO. OF MY. PROPRIETORS, 
. e Dry Chemical 


FIRE "EXTINGUISHER 


A Product of Modern Science. 
EFFICIENT PROTECTION 
YS READY 


CENERAL SALES ACENTS 


POPE MANUFACTURING Co. 


CHICAGO ILL. 


poomoeuce RA. = 38 Snow ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. - $09 ARCH ST. 


BRANCHES 


DC.- Bi9- Ton ST. Nw. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL = 451 MISSION Sig 
Sent anywhere on receipt of three dollars 











Prof. H. T. Peck 


Prof. Monroe Smith 
T. W. Higginson 


Rev. J. Spensley, 
Capt. E. L. Zalinski, 
U.S. A. Retired 

Frark D. Millet 
Harry J. W. Dam 
Hayden Carruth 
Samuel Minturn Peck 
Wolf von Schierbrand 
Charles B. Loomis 
Edith Sessions Tupper 
Frederic Benzinger 
Carolyn Wells 

Jack London ¢ 
Richard LeGallienne 
Lloyd Osbourne 
Justus Miles Forman 
Dr, E. S. De Pue 
Elliott Flower 

John Oxenham 
Seumas MacManus 
Anne O'Hagan 

Clara Morris 

Alice Morse Earle 
Henry W. Phillips 
Oscar King Davis 
Sydney Porter 

W. J. Lampton 

Bliss Carman 
Theodosia Garrison 
Nixon Waterman 
S. E. Kiser 

R. K. Munkittrick 
Aloysius Coll 

E. A. Brininstool 
Wallace Irwin 

James Carter Beard 
Clinton Dangerfield 
James B. Connolly 
Sewell Ford 

Edwin L. Sabin 
Ernest Jarrold 

(Micky Finn) 
Morton 
Jatts Mumford 


Tom P 
Ethel W 
Theodore Dreiser 
Tom Masson 
Clinton Scollard 
* Eli Perkins” 
Edmund Russell 
B. Brandenburg 
Pauline C. Bouvé 


Annie K. 


Sano 





AUTHORS | 


D. D. 


| eraging about 585,000. 


| operation 





MAGAZINES, - issued with 
the Chicago Record-Herald, 
St. Louis .Republic, Philadelphia 
Press, Pittsburgh Post and the New 


Circulation now av- 
Circulation 


York Tribune. 


for the issue of May 2gth, 583,200 
@ Tue AssociaTteD SUNDAY si iéa. 


ZINES is a great co-operative enter- 
prise. The service has been offered 
only to the most influential news- 


papers, as is‘evident from the above 
list. It is now béing very carefully 
considered by other. prominent news- 
papers in many cities.’ To build-up 
a list of this» character, 
only of the best papers, is a work 
To secure co-operation 
from the MaGaAZzINnE 
must be one of surpassing merit 
It must 


composed 


of months. 


such sources 





and literary attractiveness. 
be far superior to any publication 
which the individual newspaper 
could produce. Only through co- 
these news- 


can great 


papers assume the enormous cost of 


| this publication, equal or superior 


What publi- 


cation within six months has ever be- 


to any ten-cent weekly. 


to secure such a list 
The think- 


fore been able 
of authors and 


ing advertising man will remember 


artists ? 


that these great newspapers give to 


such a publication when produced, 
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courts offer in such generous profusion, for 
good, modern, stirring fiction. Legal tangles 
have, of course, served as plots for novels, 
from Wilkie Collins's ‘‘The Law and the 
Lady’ downward. But this type is an alto- 
gether different matter from such a book as 
Mr. Hill’s latest, ‘The Web" (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.). Here is not merely a specific 
story of a suit brought to expose fraudulent 
collusion between two corporations—a suit 
fought, step by step, with every formal de- 
lay, legal quibble, and unscrupulous device 
known to practice, and finally almost check- 
mated by a blackmailing scheme to expose a 
technical flaw in the divorce of a woman dear 
to the plaintiff, if he does not withdraw his 
suit—but more than that, it is, in its broadest 
aspect, a comprehensive picture of the work- 
ings of our modern law-courts, an indictment 
of “their defects and sharp practices, a series 
of powerful and dramatic climaxes in closely 
contested causes, drawn so vividly that you 
feel, as you read, almost as though you were 
actually present in the flesh, witnessing the 
scenes which Mr. Hill himself has doubt- 
less, in many instances, drawn very closely 
from life. 


“The Borderland” in Book Form 





PROBABLY no novel of the present season 
was awaited with so much -impatience 
as ‘“*The-Crossing,’’ by Winston Churchill 
(The Macmillan Company), published origi- 
| nally.in Collier’s as ‘‘*The Borderland.” It 
would be interesting to know to: how many 
of these it has brought a sense of disappoint- 
ment. Yet there is no real. reason why it 
should disappoint any one. It has essentially 
the same qualities and ‘defects.'as Mr. 
Churchill's earlier volumes—the same well- 
bred, scholarly diction, the same careful pic- 
turings of character and of scene; and, it may 
be added, the same suggestion of long months 
of painstaking research and elaboration. In 
an ‘‘Afterword”’ the author has explained the 
meaning of his title as an attempt to express 
the beginnings of that great movement across 
the mountains which resulted in the conquest 
of Kentucky and Tennessee. It is told in the 
first person by a lad whose earliest distinct 
recollections are of a meeting with his fa- 
vorite hero, Daniel Boone, and who lives 
through many troublous and thrilling scenes, 
to grow up, love, woo, and marry, presum- 
ably to be happy ever after. But it must be 
confessed that the interest of Davy’s career 
does not hold us with one-tenth the strength 
of that which we feel for the great historic 
movement that forms the background. The 
picture of the brave struggle of the pioneers 
against hostile Indians, and still more hostile 
nature, is one well deserving of all the pa- 
tient industry that Mr. Churchill has ex- 
pended upon it, and one could only wish that 
it was a little more.spontaneous. There is 
always a slight suggestion of the midnight 
oil in Mr. Churchill’s books, but in a book 
which is so wholly and necessarily an out- 
door book as is ‘The Crossing,’’ this smell 
of the midnight oil is somehow more in- 
congruous than in a story like ‘Richard 
Carvel.”’ 





New England Tales by Miss Wilkins 


To THOSE who appreciate the monochrome, 
etching-like tints of Mary E. Wilkins Free- 
man’s New England sketches, her latest vol- 
ume, ‘The Givers’? (Harper & Brothers), 


faction. They are thoroughly characteristic, 
these eight sketches which make up the con- 
tents. There is one called ‘'The Reign of the 
Doil,’”’ which tells of two old maiden sisters, 
hopelessly estranged for years, and living on 
opposite sides of the village street, their front 
doors facing each other; yet never speaking, 
until their desire to dress a doll for a neigh- 
bor’s child awoke slumbering memories of 
younger days, and drew them together again. 
But the best of the collection is the one that 
gives it its name, ‘‘The Givers.’’ There are 
a young couple, long betrothed, but hopeless 
| of setting their wedding day, because he isa 

clerk at seven dollars a week and she is 
| wholly dependent on the slender means of an 
elderly maiden aunt. Yet they have hosts of 
wealthy friends and cousins, and every Christ- 
mas they are overburdened with useless pres- 
ents, bed-slippers that are not wanted, cig 
arette-holders fur a man who never smokes, 
silver card-cases for a girl who has no cards 
and no leisure to’pay calls. But at last, one 
Christmas, the old aunt, rebelling against the 
absurdity of the thing, bundles all the use- 
less, expensive presents into a sleigh, and re- 
turns them with explanations more lucid than 
polite. The givers see the justice of her ac- 
| tion, and the result i is a new series of gifts, of 


an early and very happy wedding. 


A Handbook to Marriage 


A Book which is not fiction, yet which many 
a young woman who looks forward to a ro- 
mance of her own will read with equai inter- 
est, is ‘‘When a Maid Marries,’’ by Lavinia 
Hart (Dodd, Mead & Co.) It-is quite prob- 
lematic to. what extent advice of this sort 
ever becomes profitable. The question,"* When 
a Man is Eligible,’? becomes to every girl a 
new and personal question to be decided, not 
in accordance with any general principles, 
but in the light of a thousand individual de- 
sare known only to the girl's own family, 
perhaps only to the girl’s own heart. ‘How 
to Keep Husbands Home Nights” is a chap- 
ter containing much good advice, yet in prac- 
tice, the right instinct, the right feeling, the 
right home atmosphere that comes from mu- 
tual love and confidence, are worth whole 
reams of theorizing. Nevertheless, good ad- 
vice, although not always followed, is wortls 
having in an accessible form, and these essays 
of the little trials of courtship and marriage 
commend themselves for their prevailing 
spirit of sanity, moderation, and sympathetic 
understanding. 


a more practical nature, that render possible, 











ought to give a quiet but very genuine satis- + 
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g Outfit Complete Without Them 
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without a cent deposit and allow 10 DAYS 
FREE TRIAL on every bicycle. Any 


wheel not satisfactory returned at our expense, 
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proof tires and best equipment. 1902 and 
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51,000 WORDS _..A Wonderful Offer! 


and Definitions. 
Besides being a complete and accurate Dictionary 
this volume contains weights and measures, spelling, 
punctuation, use of capitals, value of coins, holidays, 
parliamentary law, postal information, population, 
ete. Send for this wonderful bargain today. 
cents in stamps will bring this Dictionary to you. 
C. WM. WURSTER, Dept. 201, ITHACA, N.Y. 
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Music Learning 


VIOLIN, GUITAR, BANJO, CORNET or MANDO 
Our “booklet” tells how to learn to play any instrument in your 
home. It is free and will interest you. Send your name to Dept: C,W. 


U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 19 Union Square, New York, N.Y. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 





A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. 
Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium. Strong teachers. 
% Scholarships. A vigorous school life. American 


Illus‘rated pamphlet sent free. 





Dr. @. B. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Send us your address and we will 
show you how toearn $3 a day 


$3 a Day. absolutely sure; we furnish the 
work and teach you. free, you work in the locality where 
you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
business fully; remember we guarantee that you can 


earn $3 for every dav’s work.’ Write. at once 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1106, Detroit, Mich. 
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article, boys, that will please you. 

With it the clothes and tlesh turn transparent and 
& the bones can be plainly seen. Just think of the fuh 

you can have with it! Sample in strong box, with catalogue and agent 

prices. Ten Cents, by mail. J. H. PIKE, Dept. 14, Stamford, Conn. 
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California, Washington and Oregon. Write 4 
rie Household Shipping Co., 
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J accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our-terms of distribution. 
We want more salesmen. —Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 
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There is 


No Dark-Room 


in the 


KODAK 


way of picture 
making. It’s clean- 
er, simpler, pleas- 
anter than the old 
way, but 
important than all, 
it gives better pic- 
tures. 


more 


The proof of the complete success 
of the Kodak Developing Machine lies in 
the fact that it is now in every day com- 
mercial use and those establishments 
which have adopted it are getting an 
improved quality of work. Machine fin- 
ished negatives are free from finger marks 
and other blemishes. 


KODAK Developing Machines, 
$2.00 to $10.00 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Kodak Catalogue /ree, 
at the dealers, or by mail. 














SKEDOODLE 


Socket Plugs fit any electric sign or show 
window fixture and hold a common elec- 
tric bulb 8 or 16 candle power and wink 
the light on and off. Anybody can put in 
place. No skill required. An electric 
flasher for everybody at low cost. Send 75 
cents for sample. Sold by electricians and 
fully guaranteed. Write for catalogue, 
THE PHELPS CO. 
89 Rowland St. Detroit, Mich, 




















The 
New University 
Encyclopedia 


Edited by 
HENRY M. MAC CRACKEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Chancellor New York University 


Complete in 10 Royal Quarto Volumes 
Handsomely and Substantially Bound in Half Morocco 
Sold Only by Subscription 





The New University Encyclopedia 
is written in simple, straightforward 
English, and contains more information 
that is reliable and comprehensive than 
any other reference work ever placed 
upon the American market. Every 
department has been prepared by a 
noted specialist. 


WE HAVE A REMARKABLE 
INTRODUCTORY PROPOSITION 
for those who desire this latest and 
most desirable reference work, by which 
it may be obtained at a very low price 
and upon very easy terms of payment. 
To obtain this offer and full information 
and prospectus of this work, you need 
only SEND A POSTCARD* with 
your name and address, plainly writ- 
ten, to P. F, Collier & Son, 416 West 

13th Street, New York. 
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Of een UNS OER ag ile 
NOTES OF PROGRESS IN 
SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


A new filament made of the metal osmium 
may soon be used for incandescent lamps 


ARBON is the classic material for the 

hairpin-like filament which gives the 

light in an incandescent electric lamp. 
Recently attempts have been made to find 
another material. Refractory earths, which, 
when hot, become conductors of electricity, 
have been tried with some degree of success. 
The metal osmium is now being experi- 
mented with and it has given excellent 
results. Osmium is a metal resembling 
platinum. The latter was one of the ma- 
terials used by Edison in his earliest re- 
searches in the production of electric light. 
The osmium filament consumes but half the 
power per candle of illumination absorbed 
by the ordinary incandescent lamp, and has 
very great durability. It gives a steadier 
light with varying voltage, but droops if the 
voltage is pushed too high. Apparently it is 
difficult to make it of as high resistance as is 
desirable. An interesting feature of osmium 
is that it gives as much light as carbon; al- 
though less intensely heated; its lumines- 
cence is higher. 


Sodium, with four times the heat energy of 
gasoline, feasible for automobile batteries 


HE modern development of electrical 

metallurgy has been responsible for the 

cheap production of metals which but a 
few years ago were little more than scientific 
curiosities. Aluminium is now so extensively 
used that it no longer attracts attention, and 
metallic sodium has been reduced in price to 
a little over twenty-five cents a pound in 
England. If it were practicable to use so- 
dium as the positive element in a primary 
battery, it might have important results for 
automobiles. It has been calculated that a 
pound of sodium has four times the heat 
energy of a pound of gasoline. As prices go, 
this would make sodium representing a given 
amount of heat energy cost about twice as 
much as gasoline of the same energy. But if 
a great demand for sodium sprang up, the 
price would naturally fall, and the sodium 
primary battery might become available. 
The automobilist would carry his can of cal- 
cium carbide for his lamp, and his cans of so- 
dium for his batteries, both products of the 
electrical factory, one giving him light and 
the other giving him power. 


Great Britain to supplant its system of weights 
and measures with the decimal method 


HE House of Lords of the English Parlia- 
ment recently passed unanimously a bill 
providing for the compulsory use of the 

metric system of measures. The law is to 
become effective April 5, 1906, or later, if it 
be so determined. Professor W. Le Conte 
Stevens takes the period of duration.of a ma- 
chine as ten years, and holds that this gives 
a space of time which could be assigned for 
the change of system. When an English sys- 
tem screw-cutting machine, for instance, had 
worked for ten years and was in fit condition 
to be discarded, it could be replaced by one 
cutting metric threads. As compromises he 
proposes the following rather ingenious 
measures. The yard is to be lengthened to 
the length of a metre. The metre is to be 
divided into four parts, each of which will be 
the new foot. The foot is to be divided into 
ten inches. For the pound the half-kilogram, 
for the quart the kilogram or litre of water, 
and for the ton the 1,000 kilogram metric ton 
are to be used. The difference of these 
measures from the English system meas- 
ures is exceedingly small, except for the 
yard and foot. 


The old-fashioned plumbing methods super- 
seded by newly invented electric devices 


HE freezing up of a water pipe has lost 
many of its terrors. A badly frozen pipe 
used to mean two or more plumbers, the 

digging up of pipes, the building of fires 
around the pipes, and all sorts of other trou- 
bles. During the cold weather of last winter 
numerous water pipes froze, but many of the 
old ills were done away with by means of a 
very simple device, depending on the heat 
generated by passing an electric current 
along a conductor. A wire was connected to 
the faucet of the frozen pipe, another con- 
nection made toa neighboring hydrant or the 
water pipe of a nearby house, and a current 
sent through the circuit. Since the iron pipe 
was a better conductor than the earth, the 
current passed along the pipe, heating it 
thereby. A service pipe 75 feet long could 
be heated to 145° F. by the passage of a cur- 
rent of 275 ampéres with about 18 volts. Care 
was necessary to avoid too powerful cur- 
rents, which would overheat the pipes and 
injure them. 

The current was supplied from the service 
wires of electric companies, by storage bat- 
teries carried about from place to place, and 
in some cases by dynamos driven by small 
engines carried about on wagons. Digging 
down to the pipes is unnecessary, except in 
cases where a building is so isolated that 
hydrants or other pipe connections to the 
mains are not available. Even when digging 
must be resorted to no building of fires or 
other tedious processes are necessary. 
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FELIX MOTTL 


Felix Mottl, of Carlsruhe, 


the famous Wagnerian Con- 


ductor, and General Music 
Director Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, writes : 


To the Weber Piano Com- 
pany, New York City: 
GENTLEMEN: Weber Pianos 
are deserving of the highest 
praise and cannot be too 
strongly recommended to the 
musician who desires an in- 
strument which combines 
mechanical perfection with a 


tone that is brilliant and at the same time rich and powerful. 


Your small grand piano is a revelation. 


I never thought it 


would be possible to encompass such marvelous tone in so 


small an instrument. 
January 5, 1904. 


FELIX MOTTL. 








Ghe Main Weber Piano Salesrooms are now located at 
Aeolian Hall, 362 5th Avenue, near 34th Street, New York 
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upon request. 
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The Fastener with a 
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PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY, Suite 19, 90 Wabash Ave., 
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SALESMEN WANTED—4822; dealers and 

storekeepers, start in 
business for yourself on our capital. We make men’s 
fine clothing to measure and you can sell our perfect 
fitting, highest class tailoring at a good profit for as 
little money as others retail ready made goods. You 
can control entire local trade with our line. Fall line 
350 up to date styles of woolens, fashion displays, etc., 
now ready and furnished free. A great opportunity. 
Write today for full particulars and exclusive terri- 
tory. Experience not absolutely necessary. AMERICAN 
WOOLEN MILLs Co., Dept. F, Washington Boulevard 
and Union Street, Chicago. 
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Stammerer! 


Have you looked me up? [f not doit now. I court 
the closest investigation. I know my method is right 
and that you will endorse it if you but give it a fair 
trial. ‘‘Nature’s Method” restores natural, fluent 
speech—not just for a few months but for ever. 

The home-life is an important feature of my insti- 
tution. Mt. Airy is a delightful place to spend a few 
weeks of the summer. Write at once for free booklet, 
and get the advantage of special summer rates. 


Leon C. Garrett, Prin. and Founder 
THE NATURAL INSTRUCTION INSTITUTE 





504 Carpenter St., Mt. Airy, Philad’a, Pa. 
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2 Take care of them 
= now and until they grow up. If you are here, you 

= doit. If you die, we do it. 
| Send for booklet “The How and the Why” that 
tells how to insure and save at the same time. 
We insure by mail. 

PENN [IUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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New York’s Most Popular Family Resort 
Finest Beach and Bathing near New York City 
Improved railroad access, through trains; 45 
minutes from East 34th St., New York City. 
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At the Summer Home 


No matter how much entertainment there is at the summer home, the 
Victor Talking Machine is always welcome. 

You can hear, right on your porch among the cooling breezes, the bands, 
orchestras, songs and entertainment, that thousands of people flock to hear in 
crowded resorts. 

There is hardly any limit to the number and kind of selections this 
greatest of musical instruments will play for you. All of them as loud, clear 
and natural as if you were listening to the performers themselves. 


We also have language records by which, with a Victor, you can learn languages at home. 
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Send for catalogue of Victor Talking Machines and Records. 
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Alton Brooks Parker of New York 
Nominated by the Democratic Party for President 


DRAMATIC FIGURE is one which, being 
A moved by some strong obvious force outside of 

itself, yet a force released by characteristics 
of the dramatic figure itself, hastens before the specta- 
tors’ eyes to some inevitable doom. Rarely, in the his- 
tory of recent American politics, has a figure appeared 
so thoroughly dramatic as that’ of William J. Bryan 
at the St. Louis Democratic Convention. He was the 
hero of the occasion, even though he did not triumph, 
and even though the sense and judgment of this coun- 
try, that saw him struggling against the inevitable, was 
that he should not triumph for his country’s good; still 
he was the hero, and because he made a gallant fight 
all felt instinctively and irrationally who saw him go 
down that he was the figure whom the spectators hoped 
would win. The whole interest of the Convention was 
centred not on Parker, the man who won the Presidential 
nomination, but upon the struggling leader being dragged 
slowly, and yet with tragically irresistible power, down 
to his pitiable defeat. In the tumult and uproar of the 
Convention, where ten thousand people saw him during 
the three intense days of the Convention, Bryan, who 
was constantly in the limelight, seemed as far from 
human help as a player on the stage. The situation 
was almost unreal. The supernumeraries came and 
went, organizing the Convention, calling its rolls, keep- 
ing it moving along a parliamentary course; bands 
plaved, and thousands upon thousands of men and 
women sat row upon row in the great amphitheatre, 
flicking fans and cheering, mixing in the play as a 
kind of huge Greek chorus, who passed from specta- 
tors to players, and again to players as the situation 
called them; the plot of the story moved on unraveling 
in action, as every one knew it would ;—but through it 
7ll was the fortune of Bryan, the human interest that 
bound the whole nation, political friends and foes alike, 
as an audience watching a stage scene. 


The Convention Hall 


The stage was set in the big room where McKinley 
was nominated eight years ago. It is an oblong room 
where ten thousand people may look down upon a 
platform prejecting into the pit, a kind of peninsula 
from one long wall of seats. A dingy yellow cloth 
ceiling hides the iron rafters that hold the high arched 
roof, and the coats-of-arms of States are set low on 
this yellow skyline, with much bunting covering the 
columns and festooning the woodwork everywhere. 

Into this hopper people came pouring Wednesday 
noon, July the sixth, and while they waited for the 
nobles and lords and courtly dramatis persone to ap- 
pear, the band, in a box high above the crowd, played 
tunes grave and gay,. “Hail Columbia!” “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” “Ain’t dat a Shame?” “America,” 
“Bedelia,” and the like, and the crowd murmured its 
faint applause, until the band played “Dixie,” when a 
cry of joy swept over the audience and back and over 
again. 

It was a noisy crowd, and given to rudeness. It 
would not be quiet and listen to Williams, temporary 
Chairman, speaking. The crowd thought he had a weak 
voice, and said so, when the truth is that the crowd 
merely had poor manners. It was all very like the first 
act in a play, wherein the people keep coming in and 
drown out the story of the situation which the house- 
maid is telling to the butler, upon which the whole of 
the action hinges. The people in the theatre know what 
to expect, and have heard most of the plot in advance; 
so the people in the big hall, and in the country at large 
for that matter, knew what the play was to be and 
merely showed John Sharp Williams the discourtesy 
of inattention to his story, though it was the keynote of 
everything that followed. 


The First Guns of the Battle 


But the next day, Thursday, July the seventh, the real 
action of the play began. Off the stage, during inter 
vals between the acts, the Committees on Credentials 
and on Resolutions had been holding an all-night ses- 

In the matter before the Credentials Committee 
3ryan had this interest—he believed that there was 
fraud in the election of the Illinois delegates, and, per- 
haps because his friends. would be losers by reason of 
the fraud. he had announced, several days before the 
Convention assembled, that he would fight the seating 
of the Hopkins delegation. Also in Chairman Williams’ 


sion. 
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THE GREAT 


POLITICAL DRAMA 


AT ST. LOUS 


BY 


speech the theory was promulgated that Providence, by 
increasing the gold supply of the country, had solved 
the money question and had taken it out of politics. 
For eight years Bryan hes been a figure in politics be- 
cause he has believed and has constantly contended that 
Providence has not settled the money question by making 
aplenty of gold any more than Providence has settled the 
question of the inequalities of food in the land by giving 
the country big crops. Bryan, therefore, was known 
to be fighting the adoption of the Williams idea in the 
platform; and it was known by all the crowd in the 
galleries that if the Williams idea was introduced as 
part of the platform, as every one verily believed it 
would be introduced, Bryan would appear in the Con- 
vention and fight for his life. Also every one knew 
that there was an overwhelming majority against him. 





David Bennett Hill 
The Strategist of the Parker Campaign 


This merely whetted the appetite of the people for 
the show. The fact that the lions would kill the gladia- 
tor never diminished the size of the crowd in the Col- 
iseum. The great hall at St. Louis was jammed _ full 
an hour before the time set for the assembling of, the 
Convention Thursday morning. The band played and 
played and played, and the people cheered at “Dixie” 
again and again. Fans quivered over the dark: tiers 
of people like leaves on the aspen. There was a long 
delay. The Committee, men said, was not ready to 
report. That meant that a battle had been going on 
outside, off the stage, which intensifies the dramatic 
situation in every action. The people did’ not know 
which Committee was unready, they did not know 
which battle was still fighting, but they knew that there 
was combat in the air. 

Ten thousand people in one room waiting to hear 
from a conflict outside that room and expecting to hear 
every minute will generate a tremendous psychic force. 
The band and the screaming at the familiar tunes, the 
heat and the fanning, only made the people nervous, 
and the flood of suppressed excitement kept rising. 
The hero was not there. The Nebraska delegation was 
assembled, but Bryan was absent. Men, therefore, knew 
certainly that he was in the fight. The subliminal atten- 
tion of the vast throng—and ten thousand is a vast 
throng, such as assembled on the great hills of Ger- 
many in days when the savage clans gathered to name 
their chiefs and make their laws; the cheering at St. 








Henry Gassaway Davis of West Virginia 
Nominated by the Democratic Party for Vice-President 


Louis, over a band tune, or a trivial incident happen- 
ing in the pit beneath the eyes of the crowd, was high- 
keyed and almost hysterical. The crowd was gradually 
lapsing, under the spell of suspense, into an earlier state 
of civilization, the centuries were slipping off the crowd 
with every five minutes it lasted. The drums and the 
screaming horns called back to ancient ceremonies, and 
the thumping rhythm fell upon the nerves of the 
multitude whose situation was fixed on the battle out- 
side. The underconsciousness of that mob was slowly 
rising; it was primitive and barbaric. 

Suddenly the figure of Bryan appeared in the hall 
going toward the Nebraska delegation. The man who 
saw Bryan yelled, and in an instant the vast throng 
was ,o0oking at the pit. It saw Bryan. The savage in 
men, bent under their humdrum lives for years, stood 
erect and began to howl. The mob went mad in the 
twinkling of an eye. The yelling was deafening One 
did not think human creatures could make such a fear- 
ful sound. There was a bass tone in it, but the body 
was shrill and frenzied, and big and brutal. Ten thou- 
sand decorous American citizens cheering and clapping 
their hands, pleased and happy—even decorous—is a 
common thing. Joy may be loud yet decorous, but 
a mob of ten thousand by waiting wrought to a frenzy, 
sloughing off civilization and bellowing out all the hor- 
rible honks and cries that can come out of the human 
throat, is another matter. Mount these ten thousand 
on chairs, set their arms to waving and their bodies to 
swaying with hints of some almost atrophied passion 
for a dance, and there is a picture for the sociologist. 


Savage and Frenzied Enthusiasm 


Thus the mob in St. Louis roared for Bryan. The epi- 
leptic spasm lasted ten long minutes at full flood, rising 
every minute, until, when it was at its height, the noise 
was terrifying. High up in his balcony, the band leader 
was beating the air with his baton; the bandmen were 
holding their horns to their lips and their puffed cheeks 
showed they were blaring out sound. But it was as a 
whisper on the wind. Yet far down in the lashing 
ocean of sound there was a throbbing beat, as a pulse 
that one felt rather than heard. It was the beating of 
the bandman’s drum. All else was swallowed in the 
cataclysm. 

After the first passion of the demonstration had 
passed, men came to their senses and the cheering was 
followed with hand-clapping, fan-waving, and hat-throw- 
ing for half an hour. But it was sane enough. It was 
merely “a joyful noise before the Lord.” When the 
band played and tried to drown the noise, it rose a lit- 
tle and held its rise a minute or two, but it soon sank to 
the level of mere pandemonium which one suspected 
was more manufactured than inspired. Down in the pit 
the banners of the delegations began to wave. Ne- 
braska waved her pennant and there was another mo- 
ment of the former madness. In the hubbub a few 
Western States—desert States in some instances—took 
their pennants over and placed them beside Nebraska’s. 
But the pennants of the old Southern States and of the 
East were rigid. The maddest.of the cheering had not 
made these States move. Their delegates were dignified 
and silent. When the Western pennants moved, amid 
the deafening cheers of the galleries, New York, ‘Mas- 
sachusetts, Alabama, and Georgia were stiffly indifferent. 


The Galleries Try to Shout Down the Delegates 


Suddenly Georgia unfurled her purple and_ gold 
Parker banner and carried it to the platform and put 
it high above the crowd. Then came New York and 
New England and the old South; ‘and Vardaman, the 
long-haired, swarthy, grim-visaged survivor of ante- 
bellum Democracy, was cast up from the waves of en- 
thusiasm with his State’s banner in his hands. He held 
it beside Georgia’s banner for a moment and then sank 
out of sight. During this scene there was cheering 
from the delegates in the gold States. The galleries 
tried to drown out the Parker snectacle by crying 
“Bryan!” The storm of noise engulfed the squeaks of 
the pit as though they were being doused in a tide. The 
Parker demonstration ended, and then, as a summer 
rain dies awav in the soft patter on eaves and the 
gurgle of rivulets, the Bryan ebbed gently and there 
was atiiet. 

After the emotion had passed, the session of the 
Convention opened and was matter-of-fact enough for 
any one. The Resolutions Committee was not ready, 














William Jennings Bryan 


but Bryan had come in with the Credentials Committee. 
After an hour of parrying he came forward with the 
minority report and made his fight. He was an hour 
before the crowd, which seemed to hang upon his words. 
The gallery cheered when he made the most trite re- 
marks. The delegates did not cheer at all—not even 
the delegates who were friendly to Bryan. He put 
forth his facts and followed them by his arguments. He 
was more than plausible. He had much decency on his 
side. His opponents at no time disproved, nor tried 
to deny, for that matter, much that he contended. 

Probably seven-tenths of the delegates agreed with 
Bryan. Yet, looking at the faces in the pit, the crowd 
saw that the men there were not in sympathy with the 
lryan cause. There was absolutely no spontaneity in 
the Convention. The most apparent thing, during the 
entire life of the Convention, was the fact that the 
delegates had come to St. Louis determined not to be 
stampeded. They were seemingly sensitive on the sub- 
ject. They were like men who had been stark mad, 
and the fear of it coming back was in their hearts, 
and at any hint of the old delusion they gripped their 
consciousness tightly and shut their eyes to eyerything 
save the path before them. One almost felt that they 
were willing to accept a new delusion or any fancy 
rather than let the old mania return. They were never 
sure when they were exactly sane, and .always seemed 
to be asking themselves if they were entirely safe. 


Bryan’s First Reverse 


At the end of the afternoon’s debate, the roll call 
showed that with all his power in the gallery crowd, 
the delegates were against Bryan by a two-thirds ma- 
jority. He knew then surely, what he had felt for a 
yéar, that his power over the Democratic party was 
gone. He sat grimly through the roll call, and when 
the adjournment came and the crowd went out sul- 
lenly because that act of the play had been harsh upon 
its hero, Bryan hurried over to the place where the 
Resolutions Committee was holding its session and be- 
gan his fight to get a reaffirmation of silver in the 
Democratic platform. 

He fought like a thoroughbred, but he used bad judg- 
ment, if one considers mere winning as his end. Per- 
sons who had not regarded Bryan’s moral perceptions as 
of a particularly high grade, whatever they may have 
thought him intellectually, must concede that in all he 
did at St. Louis he acted with a moral courage that 
was good to behold. By refusing to miake the fight for 
the credentials minority report, Bryan might have 
saved his strength to avail him in his fight against 
Parker and a gold platform. By covering his fight on 
Parker, and declaring for Hearst, or for some candidate 
like Gray or Cockrell, early in summer, Bryan might 
have defeated Parker and got something to his liking 
in the platform. But he believed the anti-Hopkins con- 
tention was right in the credentials matter. He sacri- 
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ficed expediency for duty, and went into a losing fight 
before the Convention and showed his miserable weak- 
ness to all the delegates before he needed to do so. 
With the Parker matter, Bryan boldly denounced 
Parker and Parkerism, refusing to trade or have any- 
thing to do with it. ‘He was honest and was decent 
in his fight, but a trickier fight might have won more 
for Bryan against a man like Hill. 


Bryan’s Fight Against Gold 


After leaving the Convention Thursday afternoon, 
when the credentials fight was done, Bryan worked all 
night with the Resolutions Committee. He was the 
only one making the silver fight. Hill had been re- 
freshed by Wednesday’s sleep while Bryan was fight- 
ing for his credentials report; and besides Hill on the 
Resolutions Committee were a dozen strong gold stand- 
ard men. Against these came Bryan, weary and beaten 
after a hard contest in the Convention Thursday night, 
to fight.the platform fight in the committee. Hill 
threatenéd a gold plank. Bryan counter-threatened 
with a free silver plank. All night the wrangling con- 
tinued. Hill and Bryan and John Sharp Williams 
were made a sub-committee, and they carried the fight 
over from the night into the day. 

When the Convention met Friday morning, there 
was nothing to report. It was a short scene soon 
shifted, and the audience was merely irritated. It 
cheered for Bryan loudly enough and was insolently 
rough to others. .But the crowd desired action, and 
would not rest until it came. 

When the platform was ready to report, it was more 
Bryan’s platform than Hill’s. Bryan’s was the tariff 
plank, and he had had his way about the anti-trust 
and the money questions. Nothing whatever was said. 
It was more Bryan’s victory than Hill’s, for though 
each lost his position and was.without defence, it is 
Hill’s friends who are in charge of the campaign now 
on; and if that is lost, and if Parker had not spoken, it 
would have been Bryan who would be able to say, “I 
told you so,” and demand back the reins of the party. 
As it is, Hill will have to face the Republicans with 
his lamentable error of having his candidate rebuke the 
Convention for cowardice. It is not Bryan’s worry. 

When the curtain went up on the last act of the 
drama which had held its auditors three days, they 
were too tired to cheer much; they were mad at the 
way the story was running, and they were ill-bred in 
the extreme. The platform was but a few hours old 
when it came to the Convention, and not a dozen dele- 
gates outside of the platform committeemen knew ex- 
actly what the platform declared for, and no one cared, 
for it was known that Bryan had been whipped so far 
as reaffirming the old silver plank was concerned. Just 
how he had been whipped no one knew; but with silver 
out of politics, the people knew Bryan was out of poli- 
tics. So, when Senator Daniels, Chairman of the Plat- 
form Committee, tried to read the platform the crowd 
roared and sneered and would not hear it. But he 
stood up beside the Speaker’s desk and read the plat- 
form to Champ Clark, the Chairman of the Convention, 
and in the tumult no one else heard it. It was, so far 
as that, Convention was concerned, a confidential com- 
munication between those two gentlemen. The Chair- 
man put the motion through a megaphone, and its 
adoption, amid catcalls, provoked no applause other 
than a yelp of bad temper from the galleries. 


The Nominating Begins 


The roll of the States was opened on nominations 
for the Presidency at half-past nine Friday night. By 
midnight the list had not progressed alphabetically to 
the I’s. Speeches were long, and for the most part 
stupid; of the old-fashioned sort that hold the name of 
the candidate until the last word, to create a climax. 

The demonstrations of the various candidates, Parker 
and Hearst and the favorite sons, were painfully per- 
functory; the perfunctoriness in the case of Parker and 
Hearst lasting for exactly thirty-five minutes each, the 
Hearst people apparently thinking that as soon as they 
had exactly equaled the Parker noise.in volume and ex- 
tent they had done all that could be asked of them. 

As the night dragged wearily on there were “second- 
ing” speeches from the teeth out, long’ and wooden. 
One man only of all those who seconded the nomina- 
tions had any sincere thing to say—Clarence Darrow, 
of Chicago, who brought the spirit of Robespierre into 
the place, and made a rabble-rousing speech on plutoc- 
racy. The man who nominated Wall of Wisconsin 
showed the temper of the galleries when he attacked 
the gold wing of the party, and twitted the Parkerites 
with having a Palmer and Buckner elector put their 
candidate before the Convention. Also Champ Clark 
relieved the tension of the Convention by making a 
happy, good-natured nominating speech for Cockrell; 
and at half-past two in the morning the crowd, which 
was dead tired, sprang into life, and through some pre- 
arrangement, which worked admirably, began waving 
flags for Cockrell. Five thousand flags had been slipped 
into the galleries for the occasion, and when the time 
came there was the most beautiful blooming of color 
all over the house. The cheering was so sincere and 
the scene so refreshing that it put new life into the 
leaden hours. When Missouri was passed, and the other 
letters staggered by under their weight of heavy oratory 
and an hour droned by, half of the speakers were 
strangled in their own meshes of rhetoric by the angry 
galleries, and those who were allowed to proceed only 
put the crowd to sleep. 


Not the Bryan of Eight Years Ago 


The mob was waiting for Bryan. It knew that his 
time would come. At half-past four he rose, and for 
a minute there was again that passionate cry of the 
savage at his rising. He came to the speakers’ stand 
a rather heavy-set middle-aged man, not the boy orator 
who, eight years before to a day, had set the Demo- 
cratic Convention wild with his voice. He stooped a 
little, for he had not worn his eight years well, and he 
was broken from loss of sleep. The lines that have 
bitten deeply into his face since the campaign of ’96 
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were shaded by the white light of the electric lamps 
that were beginning to sputter for dawn above him. 
He opened his speech in a low husky voice, and his 
gestures were those of a weak body. His eyes were 
dull at first, but they began to glow as his voice cleared 
out and the passion of his soul began to come out in 
very sharp gestures. The audience was hushed and 
still; he might have been speaking in an empty house. 
It was so quiet, the applause seemed to ring out of 
the air from nowhere, cut off as with a knife, as the 
orator resumed his discourse. 

What he said men have read, but the way he said it, 
the art of it all, only those will know who heard it. 
It must be considered one of the memorable orations 
of this prosy unoratorical day. It has been said that 
some words are so momentous that they become deeds. 
Bryan’s were such. As he talked, the purple shadows 
of the coming day were seen through the windows, 
and before he closed the dawn was gray about him 
He stood there surrendering his power, that had come 
to him in his youth so suddenly. He had carried the 
banner of social democracy in America further than 
any other man had carried it. It is not free silver 
that Bryan stands for, and he knew it, in the breaking 
day, when his party told him to stand aside. 


Pleading for a Lost Cause 


Bryan has stood for as much of the idea of socialism 
as the American mind to-day will confess to. He be- 
lieves that his idea (whether he defines it clearly or 
not is immaterial) is important to the welfare of his 
country. Probably he is wrong; but as he stood there 
sadly appealing to his party for his old cause, which 
he knew was a lost cause, he seemed bidding farewell 
a long farewell-to all the power and glory that has 
been the breath of his nostrils. He has lived cleanly, 
and has acted fairly and squarely according to his 
lights. He is the idol of that party, of his branch of 
his party, which stood for his ideas. These men live in 
the Middle West. Thousands of them came many hun- 
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dred miles to see his surrender. He quit like a gentle- 
man, with his colors flying. Whatever his enemies may 
say of him, they must admire the pluck which he showed 
at the last. He was strong and self-reliant as he stood 
there with the electric pencils above him dimmed by the 
light of a new day. It was a manly spectacle, the fitting 
tableau of the last act of the drama. And when he said 
his last line they cheered and cheered him again and 
again. He turned slowly away from the footlights, and 
walked into the crowd with heavy footsteps. 


Parker Nominatea at Dawn 


When the balloting for President was over—and that 
took but a few minutes—the new day was abroad. The 
crowd had thinned out during the balloting as they do 
toward the close of the last act in a theatre. They 
knew how it would end. The announcement hardly 
raised a cheer. There was a great flag above the 
speakers’ stand to be lowered when Parker was an- 
nounced as the nominee of the new party—the “sane 
and safe” Democracy. When Parker’s name was spoken 
the wire was snapped to let the flag drop, but it rolled 
out only a few feet and stopped. The cheering was 
over and the crowd was half out of the room. Some 
one tried to loosen the wire and get the flag down to 
celebrate the victory, but it still stuck. 

There was a perfunctory motion to adjourn, and 
then the crowd filed slowly out into the crisp new cut- 
ting air of another day. The play was over. The 
dramatic figure of Bryan, moved by a force outside 
himself, which was released by his own powers and 
weaknesses, had brought him to his inevitable doom. 

What happened after the passing of Bryan is imma- 
terial to the story of his fortunes. It was the Con- 
vention, not Bryan, that received the shock of Parker's 
rebuff to Democracy’s ostrich act. Bryan was sic‘ in 
bed, threatened with pneumonia, and it was three 
hours after the message from Parker came thai Bryan 
appeared in the hall in a thunderclap of appiause. But 
it was a man whose power had been surrendered that 
came in. The play was over, the climax reached, and 
he was called before the curtain to read the epilogue. 
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The majority of the Convention, a two-thirds major- 


ity, three times had recorded itself against Bryan, even 
when, as in the Illinois contest, he was right. There 


was no reason now to believe that he would affect the 


majority against him, even if he was right. He was 
an outsider, passed from his party councils. That feel- 
ing was in the air when he came to the hall; and, 
though the galleries rained their applause down on 
him, the delegates were colder than ever. It was the 
galleries that dragged bryan to the platform, and when 
ue spoke his epilogue it was to the galleries and to the 
newspapers and the shrinking wing of his party that 
once had sheltered him. It was a sad business. 

All through the debate, which lasted until Sunday 
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morning, Bryan accepted the situation of a defeated 
leader trying to put the blame of future party failure 
upon his conquerors. He granted them every courtesy, 
gave them every privilege. When they demanded a 
vote, his last words to New York and to his party were, 
“Nebraska will vote for New York’s candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency. We will do nothing to jeopar- 
dize our success next fall, and if New York thinks it 
wise to force a vote on the question I shall withdraw 
my objection.” The previous question was carried and 
the gold standard raised over the fallen silver leader. 

By an overwhelming vote the delegates resolved to 
answer Judge Parker’s despatch by sending the follow- 
ing telegram: “The platform adopted by this Conven- 


tion is silent on the question of the monetary standard 
because it is not regarded by us as a possible issue in 
this campaign, and only campaign issues were men- 
tioned in the platform. Therefore, there is nothing in 
the views expressed by you in the telegram just received 
which would preclude a man entertaining them from 
accepting a nomination on said platform.” 

At one o'clock Sunday morning, ex-United States 
Senator Henry G. Davis of West Virginia was unani- 
mously nominated for Vice-President, making Parker 
and Davis the ticket. It was decided that the National 
Committee should meet in New York City at a time 
to be determined later by Senator James K. Jones. At 
1.30 A.M. the Convention adjourned. 





The article on the St. Louis Convention by Hon. John Sharp Williams, announced to appear in this Extra, will be published in the regular issue of 
| Collier’s, July 23. At the close of the Convention, Mr. Williams telegraphed us that he would be unable to write his article until he had rested forty- 
| eight hours, as he was utterly worn out from loss of sleep and from the unceasing application to his political duties at St. Louis. The articles by William 
| Allen White and Norman Hapgood were telegraphed to Collier’s the day the Convention closed, in order that this Extra might be published immediately 








PeeswnwD THE SCENES AT St. LOUES 


was full of bunting and wood. The exits were 

few and narrow. A spark might have started a 
catastrophe compared to which the Iroquois Theatre and 
the General Slocum conflagrations would have seemed 
but moderately disastrous. Naturally there was a rule 
that smoking should not be indulged in at the hazard 
of above ten thousand lives. Mr. John Sharp Williams, 
however, is an American; he likes to smoke, and, there- 
fore, smoke he did. When his example was imitated by 
some small boy, the free-born youth naturally rea- 
soned that if the Chairman of the Convention preferred 
his own amusement to the safety of thousands, minor 
persons also were free to ignore the rules. Mr. Wil- 
liams’ behavior was not the only example of American 
laxity given to the notable assemblage. The interest 
and privilege of the public were turned into graft. 
Seats were sold upon the streets. Seized by the national 
committeemen, even after they had been specially as- 
signed, for business.or for pleasure, to members of 
the public, they were turned over to their friends, 
and protests were met with insolence. But Mr. Wil- 
liams’ béhavior had a peculiar interest for me, because 
he struck Mr. Roosevelt’s lawlessness as the keynote 
of this campaign. He attacked the President savagely 
for insufficient deference for law. He who refused to 
control a habit when it endangered the lives of ten 
thousand helpless citizens is about to ask the people 
to refuse to Mr. Roosevelt another term, on the ground 
that he ignored technicalities in seeking to do right. 
Mr. Williams, who would not control himself in a mat- 
ter of real and unmistakable menace, was asking his 
Convention to condemn the President for lacking self- 
control. The Convention had to take orders from a 
man who himself ignored the most vital rule which 
was supposed to protect the gathering. I saw nothing 
more wonderful than this. I hold no brief for the 
President, and have been a great admirer of Mr. 
Williams, but I) am now merely making clear what 
things of real importance I saw at the Convention, 
let it injure whom it may. 


Pi vas fs were packed like sardines, the Coliseum 


The Inside Bryan Story 


was obvious to the merest outsider. . After the 

first test vote, when he had shown how much less 
than one-third of the Convention he personally con- 
trolled, people discussed in a friendly. way the vast en- 
thusiasm which he inspired. It was a wake, said one. 
It was the tribute given to the last gallant charge, said 
another. Even his leading friends believed that he had 
lost. One day later he emerged, after his speech on 
Friday, a more absdlute leader of the Western Democ- 
racy than he had been since 1896, more absolute perhaps 
than he was in ’96. He had yielded to the people’s will 
on the financial! fallacy that had alienated the best of 
the Western radicals, and had asked if they wished him 
as a leader purged of his favorite error. Their re- 
sponse was unmistakable. Democrats of the type of 
Tom Johnson and Joseph Folk say with enthusiasm, 
with devotion, that Mr. Bryan has gone out of St. 
Louis larger and stronger than he entered it; they say 
that he has shown teachability, unselfishness, and parlia- 
mentary skill; that he is a sincere representative of their 
ideals: that he is the leader of their cause. This wise 
class of radicals, whose watchword is unjust privileges, 
are under no illusions about the present campaign. 
They are not hypocrites enough to say that Parker 
is a greater friend to unjust privilege than Roosevelt. 
They say only that they are in a position now to fight 
together, year after year, against unjust. privileges, 
whether they be shown in tariff discrimination or the 
method of taxing great corporations. 


Tes Mr. Bryan was the protagonist of the drama 


Behind the Scenes With Mr. Folk 


a rallying-point for these ideals of the West; for 

it is the West, in ideal, against the East and the 
South. Mr. Bryan was, indeed, grieved and perhaps 
almost indignant that Mr. Folk refused to serve. 
think Mr. Bryan was ied astray by his habitual asso- 
ciation with a party and the use of the name Democratic 
as a shibboleth. Cool-headed men of business in St. 
Louis say that Mr. Folk has done more to awaken 
consciences in Missouri than any man who ever lived 
within the State. He is doing with power and probable 
success in one State what Mr. Bryan and his party are 
talking about for the nation. He has asked the people 


M*: BRYAN wished Joseph Folk to consent to be 


of Missouri to make him Governor, in order that the 
success of this awakening process may be assured. To 
have yielded to the importunities of the radical national 
leaders would have been to put a party name above real 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD 


progress, to have turned Missouri over to corruption in 
a vain attempt to defeat a President who, as Mr. Folk 
knows, has done more against corruption and unjust 
privilege than anybody who has occupied the chair since 
those special conditions became conspicuous. Mr, Folk 
has not won. The machine Democrats, as it looks now, 
have cleverly created a false scent by getting upon the 
Fol:. ticket two men tainted with the evil which Folk 
is fighting. Sam Cook witnessed the payment of a 
bribe. He is standing for re-election as Secretary of 
State. He refuses to get off the ticket for the good of 
his State. Allen, standing for re-election as Auditor, 
has railroad associations which make him a bad man 
to be a member ex-officio of the board which controls 
taxation. Cook would also be a member of that board. 
Whether Folk can keep these men off the ticket, when 
the Convention meets at Jefferson City, July 19, is 
doubtful. Farmers may go to that Convention armed 
with shotguns to prevent St. Louis rowdies, or “In- 
dians,’ from using force. Mr. Folk will run even 
if this platform and the other candidates should 
be against him. He will then simply ignore the candi- 
date and his associates before and after the elections. 





Martin W. Littleton 


Who nominated Judge Parker for President 


The honest Democrats of Missouri may be able to keep 
Cook and Allen off the ticket. If not, the Republicans, 
meeting July 29, have a great opportunity. They might 
put Folk at the head of their ticket, with honest men as 
his associates, and they would win. What they will 
probably do, however, is to make a juncture with the 
Democratic boodlers. Butler, the notorious St. Louis 
boss, three months ago made an agreement with the 
machine men on both sides by which he names the Cir- 
cuit-Attorney on both tickets. According to the state- 
ments of Cook himself, he was sent for by Harry W. 
Hawes, Judge Priest, the judge who declared in court 
that bribery was a conventional crime at most, and 
Butler, to discuss plans for a deal whereby Folk should 
be beaten and a corrupt Republican elected. How 
could Folk give up a fight such as this merely to carry 
a banner marked Democratic ? 


Parker Strategy 


branches of the adroit Parker tactics at St. Louis. 

He built up the organization, to be sure. His was 
the strategy. But the tactics on the spot were largely 
those of Sheehan. :To him was left the face-to-face 
diplomacy. He spoke; asa plenipotentiary: “I, and I 
alone, am authorized to speak for Judge Parker,” he 
told the delegates. He met.thém’ with: such considera- 
tion that he made concéssi6u' easy. The Parker forces, 
in exterior demeanor, were a fine example of firmness 
and courtesy combined. They were long and carefully 
drilled against a stampede; they were told what fools 
they had made of themselves often before by being 
swayed by temporary excitement, and they were told 
to experiment, for a change, on making up their minds 
in calm and maintaining their decision in any storm. 
Mr. Bryan met this‘ situation by fighting calmly and 
moderately step by step. He chose the Illinois situa- 


[' IS a mistake to conceive of Hill as conducting all 


tion as the best opening, and he did wisely; for it is 
doubtful if one person out of ten, who knew the facts, 
had any sympathy with the delegation which was seated. 
Mr. Bryan, therefore, began his efforts before the Con- 
vention on an issue which made him the exponent of 
justice against machine power. The Parker leaders 
used some threats. Illinois and other States let it be 
known clearly in private that they could be kept away 
from Parker for just about one ballot, if Mr. Bryan 
misbehaved, and of course the first money plank was 
a club. Bryan met these suggestions’ with hints about 
the limits of his own patience, each side carried a 
stick, but carried it with courtesy, and each side came 
really prepared for peace. The Parker men kept their 
ranks solid and unexcited and won most, as their 
strength was greatest. Mr. Bryan and two or three 
trusted friends kept their heads and won just about 
as much as was relative to their strength. 

Mr. Bryan was already a hero when he made so 
astute and dignified a speech on Friday, when he was 
worn by work and lack of sleep. When he came to 
the Convention hall on Saturday from his bed of sick- 
ness he was of course still more the hero. What he 
said brought out no new fact, except that Senator Hill 
undoubtedly told him a lie when he said he did not 
know Judge Parker’s views upon the gold standard. 
Mr. Bryan’s comments on the telegram were taken by 
the audience as just, and helped him establish himself 
as a man of very considerable size. 


Roosevelt and the Southerners 
ILLIAMS in his skilful way, Hobson in his 
gross extravagance, and most of the other 
Southern speakers ranging in ability between 


the two, waved the negro question and expansion at the 
President. Williams, Bailey, and the other able South- 


ern leaders are unpopular with all the Western and some 


of the Eastern Democrats for their strict construction 
ideas. Only the necessity of beigg in opposition made 
the Western delegates take a hostile tone to the Admin- 
istration’s policy as regards expansion. Privately they 
admit that the President represents them both in this 
respect better than the spirit of their speeches and plat 
form does. Bankers and similar men of business in the 
West fear him somewhat, as they get their news from 
Wall Street, but many a man of popularity and leader- 
ship in the West will work this summer in cheerful res- 
ignation for Parker, and think in his heart with satisfac- 
tion of the prospect of the President’s re-election. In 
this statement I include men of national importance in 
the Democratic party. 


The Vice-Presidency 


although a valiant and large-spirited effort was 

made to keep it down. The rank and file of the 
delegates showed that they would resent not only 
giving the Presidency to the South, but even the Vice- 
Presidency. By going to West Virginia, and selecting 
Henry G. Davis, they managed to select a Union State, 
and one that sometimes goes Republican, and yet one 
that might be counted with the South. They would 
have refused Missouri, or any other Southern State. 
but they could accept West Virginia. After Cockrell 
was out of the race for the Presidential nomination, 
a strong attempt was made to give him the second place. 
Harmon was offered by the conservatives and refused 
by Bryan because he had been in Cleveland’s Cabinet. 
Towne was strong until Parker’s selection ruled him 
out.. Davis seemed an easy solution at a time when all 
were anxious for the end. 


G though a feeling was strong at St. Louis, 


The Most Dramatic Episode 


HEN. Parker's telegram was known the most 
W violent “excitement prevailed. It was looked 

upon by many as a trick of Sheehan and Hill 
arranged in advance, and it took all the skill of Wil- 
liams, Tillman, Vardaman, Clark, and others, to pre- 
vent an eruption. The Southern delegates were the 
most enraged, and therefore Southerners were put for- 
ward to quiet them. Parker belonged to the East, but 
the South had merely trusted Hill and felt. that it had 
been betrayed. Bryan heard of the situation by acci- 
dent, and when he left his room the doctor assured him 
that he was endangering his life. He intended to carry 
the fight over until Monday, but the immense pressure 
of fatigue made many, even of his own delegates, un- 
willing. The session Saturday night was infinitely more 


, exciting even than the longer struggle Friday, because 


there was hardly a man in ‘the hall who was not filled 
with a furious indignation, which was controlled merely 
by the necessities of the situation. 
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t skill to prove acceptable to 
| women of refinement. It has a delicious violet odor, delicate and fleeting, 
with just a suggestion remaining. It adheres well to the skin, to which it 
imparts a delightful freshness and softness. 




















THE SAFEST POWDER FOR 


YOU AND YOUR INFANT 


Endorsed by Eminent Analyti- 
cal Chemists and Bacteriologists 
EVERY CAREFUL MOTHER AND 
TRAINED NURSE SHOULD READ 
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i THE TESTS made on the Violet Perfume in Colgate’s Talc show that its presence adds decidedly 
to the value of the powder. The powder was purchased in the open market.” 
—FRAZER & CO., 262 Fifth Avenue, New York City, Analytical Chemists and Bacteriologists. ° 
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THE F ACT that Colgate’s Violet Talc exerts an inhibitory action on the growth of bacteria, 
recommends it as being admirably suited for use on both infants and adults.” 
—VIRGIL COBLENTZ, Ph.D., F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry in New York City College of Pharmacy. 
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